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IN THE FADING LIGHT. 


BY M. M. 
wads I goin the twilight gloom, 
iimy work unheeded lies, 
shadows lurk in my lonely room 
\sthe tirelight flames and dies 
i the wintry frost and rime, 
mv daily toil and care, 
ssnile and sigh @’er the sands of time, 
luvs that were 


the springs of long age, 

i\ tou Sunlit land 

pain Wasa werd and a fable woe, 
re I iugghed and dreamed and 
pinanned 

to the long and cloucdiess day 8, 

to the fragrant sod, 
to the thornless flowery ways 

my joyous footsteps trad— 


to the time when my trust was whole, 
time when life was sweet, 
favs when neither my heart nor soul 
irdened by dark deceit— 
to the davs when the skies were blue, 
i the larks and I could sing, 
days When litthe I thought or knew 
veorot suffering! 


vard I go inthe fading light 
in the present far away. 

y soul grows strong and mine eyes grow 

uht 

my heart Once more is gay. 

tnbranee brightens the dreary gloom 
| bunishes woe and care, 

she leads me far from my lonely room 
i) tothe days that were! 


FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. M. C. 





CHAPTER I. 


Vill. Christmas Eve that brought hap- 
piness to so many thousands of 
homes brought to me nothing more 
i long uncomfortable journey and 

elty of a tirst situation; for I had 

1 trom London to the lake- 

vy; and when [reached the station at 

fale, my Senses were numbed with 

1 frost. 

ithy some mistake had been 

is to the time of the trains, tor the 

ve Which T had expected would be 

meet me had not yet arrived. 

lig Was better than remaining 

I resolved to fill up the time 

ist Wait in walking down the 
llladale. 

distance was the pretty town, 

ch-spires otf which stood out tall 

te. Justas I reached the end ot 

1 the moon came out trom behind 

ils and gasta silvery gleam over 

V-clad scene, and then it was ex- 

ugly beautiful. 
'eautitul Christmas Eve! Some- 
stirred in my heart and brought 
lo ty eyes when the bell began to 
1 the sott sweet chime came to 
oss the snow. I thought of the 
iomes that Christmas moon was 
Loon, ot devoted husbands and 
nd fathers and mothers, merry 
home trom school, of happy 
ndly triemds,. 
eiup to the skies, and I prayed 
Vern would send some one to 
liveryone expects a gift at 
is time, and that was what I 
Heaven, That was my 
(bristinas Eve, and my story 


utes later I was on my way to the 
Hall. 

A sudden curve, the ripple of a toun- 
tain not yet frozen, the cry of a startled 
bird, the deep baying of a hound, and 
we were driving up a tine avenue ot 
chestnut trees. The moon revealed a 
noble pile of buildings. I see the picture 
now as I saw it then. 

Ullamere was a large handsome resi- 
dence, built in the Italian style, with 
pillared porch and baleony and stately 
wings. A lawn sloped down to the very 
edge of the lake, and the park lay be- 
hind the house. No ruddy light shone 
from the windows; all was dark and 
gloomy. 

It struck me vaguely, as I stood out- 
side, that the house held a secret. No 
answer came to the first ring; the sec- 
ond brought an old gray-haired man 
who opened the door cautiously, it 
seemed to me. In the large entrance- 
hall there were no evergreens, no fire- 
light, no mistletoe bough, only gloom 
and deep shadow. A small lamp glim- 
mered somewhere in the depths of the 
hall. I felt chilled. 

“Miss Foster,’”? said the butler, “my 
lady is expecting you. Will you step 
this way?” 

ile led the way tothe library, where a 
fire burned in the grate and a lighted 
lamp stood on the table. As tor any 
sign of Christmas, I might as well have 
looked tor roses in December. 

“T will tell Lady Culmore that you are 
here,’’ he said. 

Hle went away, leaving me alone. 
What a silent house this was. Nosound 
disturbed it, not even the opening or 
shutting of a door, and the silence ap- 
peared to grow more and more intense. 

Presently the door opened and the 
gray-haired butler announced “Lady 
Culmore.” I heard the rustle ot a silken 
dress; a faint odor, as of heliotrope, was 
waited to me. Shecame in with a grace- 
tul movement. 

She was beautiful as a queen; and il 
ever awoman’s face told a siory, her face 
did. I read in it power, passion, terrible 
repression the outcome ot an unnatural 
lite; I read wisttulness and fear. 

“You have had a long cold journey, 
Miss Foster,” she said. “It is eight 
o'clock, and we are just going to take 
tea. Mrs. Harper shall show you to 
your room, and then you can jein us.” 

Not to save my life could | have re- 
frained, as I raised my eyes, tilled with 
tears, to her tace, trom saying: 

“This is not much like (hristinas.” 

And if the words had been so many 
barbed arrows that pierced her heart, 
she could not have started more. It was 
as though some long-lost) voice had 
spoken to her. 

“It is Christmas Eve,” she replied. “1 
had forgotten it.” 

“You forgot that it was (hristmas 
ive!’ IT cried, wondering to inyselt what 
“Wea. 2 
continued, “the whole world remenibers 
and loves Christmas.” 

“T loved it once,” she remarked, 

“And why not now,” LT asked, without 
thinking that perhaps my words were 
abrupt. 

“Now?” she answered dully. “Ch, 


now it is quite different!’ She looked 


manner of woman this was. 


contused, as though she hardly kn 


how to answer me. Phen seeing the 
tears rain down my face, she added 
‘You must try to be happy. It was 
kind of you to come \ i \ I 


Lllamere a beau 








“You are tatigued with your long jour- 
ney,” she said, seeing that my tears still 
te.1. 

“Yes; but itis not that,” I replied. “I 
thought Christmas was so beautiful.” 

I had read such beautitul stories of 
Christmas Eve in England—ot the holly 
and mistletoe, and of Christmas decora- 
tions, I remembered my prayer at the 
stile under the snow-tringed trees. 

“IT have asked for a Christmas gift,” I 
said impulsively. 

“What have you asked for?” she in 
quired. 

“T was looking at the blue sky, watech- 
ing the stars, and I asked that Heaven, 
as my Christmas gilt, might give me 
some one to love me.”’ 

“Some one to love you! 
Her tace flushed, her eyes sparkled, her 
hands trembled. Ask tor a sword te 
pierce your heart, tor a deadly serpent 
to poison you, for lightning to strike you 
dead, it you will; but never ask tor any 
one to love you~ never torany one whom 
you can love.”’ 

And the next minute she was gone. 

A kindly, comely woman, whom I 
knew afterwards as Mrs. Harper the 
housekeeper, came to tne a few miontutes 
later. 

“Will you go to your room, miss?" 
she asked. “You must be very tired and 
cold.’ 

We went through long winding pas- 
sages. Mrs. Harper carried a wax-taper, 
which made the darkness seem all the 
more profound. The wind moaned tit 
tully. 

“What a dreary house! [To eried in 
voluntarily. “Why do you not have it 
lighted?” 

“There is no gas nearerthan t lladale,” 


she echoed, 


she replied, “and that is quite tive miles 
away. Besides, no one cares about hav- 
ing the place lighted up.” 

I repeated. “Whatan 
extraordinary thing. I thought every 


“Noone cares?” 


one liked to make a house cheertu 

“All the yas that could bee riade in tl 
world would not render this house clos 
ful,’ said Mrs. Hlarper. ‘There ‘ 
shadow over it.” 

“The shadow of what?” I ashed 


a pale face and tast-beating heart 


“No one knows, T can see the shadow 
and feel it, but T cannot tell what itis 
You are young, Miss booster ar 
musttry to be cheertu [oer pret lett 
gloom oppress you. Thatis tl 
tea.”’ 

I leoked at mv tew plai ur 


dresses, 
“Tam almost ashamed to yg 
one of these,” T said “Are there 
Visitors?’ 
She laughed a dreary laugh 
“Visitors! No: they seldom eve 
here.”’ 
“But Lady Culmiore Was so supe 
dressed! T eried. 
The housekeeper looked at me earr 


estly. 

“In all the county,” she rey 
isnoone who dresses so tag 
asamy lady; but she wi never pet 
which she dresses for- never 


Ttook out a dress ot it 


and some holly berries. 
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right, ber, t lun * eres PoRmtisnine Company 


“Come am, Miss Poster,’ she said. 
“You will be glad te have some tea, lam 
sure.”’ 

L cosy little table was drawn to the 
fire; a silver tea serviee, with cups and 
Saueers of Sevres china, was placed 
«conn ot. 

After ai shert 
brought in a silver <tand amd! kettle, and 
Placed therm: om the table 


“Sir Ruadelph ix coming, my | udy,"” he 


interval, a servant 


and. 

I had theught ber cold and without 
emotion, but I <aw now that I had been 
mistaken. Lier taew changed. The pe 
euliar patler of the lips disappeared, the 
mask a= of steme fell; there was the 
Hushed, passionate, beautiful face of a 
living, loving woman, 

Again the deer opened and Sir Ru 
dolph entered. To forgot at first to look 
at himein the womder I felt at her. The 
agony in the ewes of a frightened = bird 
when the smake first tixes it would give 
t faint klea of the expression in hers; 
yetin them shenme a gleam of love un 
But when le 
spoke Lloeked at him. Ile was nota 


utterable, despairing love. 


tumlel of manly beauty; but he had a 
face that oemee seen, could never be for- 
ire ottern 

Sir Rudelph beld out his hand and 
bade me weleone: te tllamere. His 
greeting was a thousand times more 
Kindly than Lady Culmeore’s had been. 
Ile sabi that be hoped T should not tind 
itelull that he spent his own time in 
reading, texating, fishing and rambling 
over the hills Ved all the time he spoke 
his wite’s eves were fined om hint with 
the look of a trightemed bird. 


We sat down land it ever there was a 
study, these two, husthand and wite, pre 
seoriterd corre After the tirst half-shrink 
ny look, his eves we areftul averted 

tri lee I i that plainly. It 
isl t ‘ . nee; it was that 
hew i When he spook 
bie . tf mine witha frank 
on eA pres lady Cultuore ad 
i To ly tines 
‘ 
\ | ik t tt 
4 ~ Kudelph ad 
‘ i jliite ' 

t - ‘ t and frie 

: . as She seenneed 
;, thet 

' 
i ; 
t fia 
7 ‘ 
} 
“hi . 
ial | 
it i 
! ‘ 
. | vdiny 
. ! | 
‘ 1 tite t 






















































































trom ber ha from her 1 t te Very tortunate indeed in a grea 
arrees, ancl casboed the PM ! respects ! The salary was ome 
Anda I ate slat per annum; the situation Was 
od. “that ? ' tI MHnpanion to Lady Culmore, the 
miavet “ir Rudolph Culmieore of Tircweke 
~ ' ext meat fre. iti = feeew at ' jlamere, i l.at 
‘ 4 a wild pas Madame thought she haa re 
- at 1 e~t mv very tor congratulating me,and I 
art toe delighted to have am. copport 
I we prick pe thie teratat gets seeing Pingland, the land DT lowed 
t } the g rel Lia t ‘ It was on the twenty-third 
‘ yo tesagetartnecenet ass. on Glee ta tn that PE lett “Nbaclaree Dera 
ie pe tee Chiems w . ! seh . ated thee avVetinnyv tated et 
‘ I as eayliteen that satne te t 
il | - trat ian ! - . ‘ y» rice aol “Wa 
san “Wohiat can ' > ‘ irding-sechool, 
lvwek at trv ar =the ratae it lhl «a vague idea that ‘ 
anv ott ‘ . e ‘ ‘ \* pele were very happy. hever 
sould have + ‘ rung it lived with any. The only men I 
nt nu’ were the tmimasters w hie atte 
LT hiacdt ’ ut “ithe and the fathers and | 
alnee t ‘ t { the boarders 
ah “Oo, Voung atid ree Ne rived 
. . . . . . slunaed into Ghat f tlt # 
“ . : ' verv heart fu tray i 
“ ' Mis. Harper carne 
; . . < ‘ i ‘ Sas toeot ery ‘ atid 
. . ' we low tuirs vett et 
- , tit Ddiked, Ps 1 tia 
. wnvdadrive to t ada 
. \\ tite cones « ‘ 
; Harper?’ IT ashe 
‘ : Noo one ever pro 
‘ esaid sad ) 
! ! ‘ 
j | 
| rel l va t ‘ 
> t t ! 
‘ 
Vv mnied the t 
' ’ Lal ! rh apait \ 
‘ er, better amd whiter for thot 
: to an | ~! \ 
: ' _ lrew ! ir it ut ! tiie sti 
: : . = ‘ toee’ apr 
: ' , When Pb recentered i - 
; ‘ ’ - that sir Rucolpelr wae ta t 
mn scene terld tae that Lady ¢ - 
‘ \ sas f aut mein her boud " ‘ 
' . ted sin’ pretty little resorts leading tre 
| OW HSA . ing reworme anid uw ” 
. ac ~ , wer mere, TP went ter dee ‘ there 
Deonmngg ( taristreawas, Utpew wWweetsied re Baise miere curiosity than TP cared ‘ 
‘ risttern may ’ ] ‘ we ‘as 1 feoranned Deer very quiet, P : nal. 
: ’ no 8 : saben pale, She held out her hand t 
oe ote why . ’ te clinging toe mie, as DP meticed 
_— 2 ' ' ” BS as sileet anvoone who was kind t 
. . P teen “You have been te eli ~ 
' with a stole “You found s 
sren& fa : ' me like Christmas there 
7 Hud . his “\ Pbevmtutitul Christmas, I 
a . , atte ‘Sustas - had dreamed ot it 
; that Sir 3 ; as and laurel and tmiistletes And 
ou nis BY . . hear the old Christimas carel- 
perdi er ie = 7 “Po bam vee pret beeerny tee cbrearete tf 
- oo : . ; a Lo oaltmost ferget what) the ser 
SOF BN, , ; , ast ke.’ she snid 
: Poco Varta raeet Chaiteh at ‘ 
v bitire I ve ‘ 
1 ? atte ‘ 
a - ; : ; 
| | ‘ 
It w 7 : 
‘ te ee 
Phart whis la ‘ 
And her face pated . 
. net y 
Thee \ 
. | ist t ‘ 
‘ atte ‘ ; ’ 
bleaven ] ‘ 
vy? W 
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‘ atu - = 
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nothing was wanting, Ss far asl 
could see, to complete their happiness; 
tarther apart, it seemed te 
me,than if a grave had 
a thousand times farther apart. 


I spent 


stow: 


vet they were 
lain between 


t? 


aiae-ria 


Phat first (bristinan day that 


England will never die trom my 
norv. We did not see sir liu lolpb 
intil dinner time—seven o'clock; and 


then it appeared to me that my remon- 
<tranee respecting Christmas day had 
reached the kitchen, for the dinner com- 
prised something in the shape of Christ- 
aturkey and plum pudding. 
moment of ill-advised 
enthusiasm, had placed a pretty little 
glossy leaves, with 
stair sprinkling of red berries the 
top of the latter. Rudolph looked at 
it, and then turned to the butler. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“Holly, Sir Rudolph,” he replied. 

“And why has it been put there?” he 


teas tare 


“ertnie ene, it i 
«prig of holly —a few 
aon 


“ir 


It uit preriiaye Christmas dav.” 
i, stat ering 
iake itaw yt ‘ otmamded sir KRu- 
‘ v. 
And we beuatie With great perturta- 
nanner and a crimson face, re 
1 tin ! rtunate <prig of le Vv. 
I ad the expression of Sir Rudolph’s 
and soit said, as plainly as words 
i speak, Iw have me re ng 
ard hg rf v i this 
i nu Ss » fastiiom € laristtnas i- 
tend at ft atuere I wat end is 
fami wite, ated I was never =o ofthe 


Freel trrake evtit 


pletely puzzled. I could 


he cause of 


ement at all 


that actuated 


fisagre 


i as fier pretty leveling 
him.that had caused those lines on Sir 
liudelph’s face; one could see that. Some 
greatdeep emotion Was at work within 
tate ind at times it almost ove rpowered 
’ ? 

Gnlv oon Sunday.morning did we a 
take breakfast tegether; and «a most 
~clemn and tuneral affair it was. During 


Ween SI Lady €ul- 


Rudolph and 
re pever until 


=Jeort ste we 


ret 
spent the day in study and 
ll, it that 
re spentin a fevered dream. 


night, when we 


seemed too me 
her hours we 
Tie evenings were perhaps the most 
lreary parteofthe life at | Sir 
Liudolph never spent them with us 
When dinner was ended, he went toh 


llamere. 
no more of hina. 

ah, me, what a night 
terrible 
| washed 
torrents. It 


lows as though it 


rot. and we saw 


but one evening 
it was !—a storm 


Iticest raged. 


lhe snow Wasa away, the rain 
beat against the win- 
would shatter them: 
Was something appalling im 
ts \ eres 


We could hard! v hear each othe r Speak : 


were torn upbyw the reots: the doors 


Simdows rattled. mee or twice the 
4° i m6 6thhe©6Sta ‘ ili Vv 
thn wwure. The dogs wl 
- ints were pale with fea 
\ ~Ua = Rud pl rose tog tt 
- revere fomy surprise Lady Cul- 
wert peter tins Phis time she did 
i i ~ Tie tied tieol lav ft hand 
} = i" t sine kel a r 
thst «dlespa ny eves Leve 
= 1 } “aie <a atid ‘ \ 
° iw thie pass th | t earn- 
“ a I prav 3 ie ah” 
bs e Heaver = any es 
ali i i “til ~ 
taierrnt = Ves i~ 
if ? n ph att “ ‘ ‘ % 
. ~ 1 Ay ‘ en] « on ¢ 
i ! len 
= pla 
i! iv oye er achidend ~ 
~ rye ett and I said 
i . Lo atned toe i ‘ she 
amy sircaie 
He hesitated mie 
r tiis Ww ee ent 


s 8 i ¢ ae ‘ 4 i - 
‘ I replied, t \ ‘ 
tv | ‘ c~ 
' ‘ I 
: i “ “a 
ef he it i~ ~ 
i i? ‘ ~ i ™ 
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matter what we said, no matter how tl 
stalspeet engrossed him, the shade of «, 
row and sadness never left his face n, 
died trom his dark eyes. 


something of pity for the extra vend 
wite filled my heart. Surely she yy, st 


-<ufler terribly! He kind, so 
his manner to me—to | an 


To me it became so ; 


Was Ss 
gentie in 


cold, so silent. 


4 Tle 
tul at last that I said to myselt that any. 
thing would be. better than for Sj, 


Liudelph to spend his evenings with ux. 

What was the mystery? Even a. he 
talked tome,over and over again I asked 
myselt thix question. I could see no tay)t 
in either, nor could I see in either any 


cause, any reason for the coldness that 
existed. 

It struck tem atlast. The 
abated. Sir Rudolph rose. 

“You will not be afraid now,” he said, 
regarding me with a kindly smile. ‘The 
wind has fallen, and the rain has ceased.” 

I looked instinctively at Lady Cul. 
Hli-~ followed mine; but 
the expression of his face changed com- 


Storm 


had 


! . 
tear ere. giance 


pietely as his « yes rested on her. Then. 
wit stew, he was gone; and she turned 


away with an expression of mortal an- 





y sion her lace. 
- . . * . ° 
I: sir Rudolph did not like his wite, 
v did he not leave her? If she had 
Jere mn any wrong, why did he not 
prumi~ ber? If there was anything 
sgainst ber ot which he knew, why did 
hie tebarge her with it?) Any mode of 
-t be better than this. 
\~ the days passed on, Isaw ne dit- 
te fue new year came and was 
“welowmed much as Christmas had been. 


january, with its ice and snow, came to 
February, with its faint gleams 
ot sunshine, passed. 


Bout 


tine verv 


there March 
my 


Lem pest 


came an evening in 
which 
storm, no 


+} li 
evils 


recollection 
beart. There was no 
ais. teut the 


wind was blowing as I 


bad never heard it. I loved the wind. 

[| wax not atraid. This was what I 
iked: and, when I went to my room, in- 
stead « geing to sleep like a sensible 


rirl, I opened my window the better to 
heart and 


r it, for soul re- 
eeud ita it. 

suddenly I heard 
i the corridor. 
handle of my door gently and cautiously. 
t know tear, but I must contess 
the sound of the handle turning 


mov heart beat fast. 


my very 


sound otf 


the 
Some one tried the 


lout- 


=te -~ of 


[wer 


tothe door and dit. To 
ty surprise, there stood Lady Culmore, 


opene 


“wrapped ina long blue dressing-gown, 


her tair hair hanging over her shoulders, 


her taee white as death, her eves full of 
tine 
“Lam disturbing you, Miss Forster,” 
-lie =a “but Tam atraid—oh, so sorely 
shit Will you come with me?’ 
tes. Lady Culmore. But what v 
res 7" | asked. 
nd, the wind!’ she replied. “I 
‘ - that every lost soul i- ad 
te-night amd wailing in it. W you 
= sas trembling from head t t; 
great rops of agony stood om h e- 
wad: the hand that held the wax-taper 
tre ei. What was it that m hie 
‘ ‘ so terrible to see 
“You new] not be trightene iy 
‘ ; eT said. “The wind is ‘- 
g March. You are afraid J 


- netthe wind that I he 
sbixpered. “Oh, « 


ber word, I took 


and and went with he 


4 edthe room where La 
slept. I found that all the = 
wer ning. she laid her hat n 
[want vou to listen,” she > ‘ 


“Listen! 
the wind w 


the 


ree whisper. 
fie «diving wail of 


el bN a solt tap against 


gia=-. =6 soft. so indistinet, that 
‘ al t. The sound cam 
‘ gain. until at last the ter! 


ing herself upon her kne 
Ike wi is!’ she cri 
it ith. heep th 


away 





What could there be outside 


I low iui 
an to wonder it ber brain was af- 
it was the only possible ex plana- 
conduct. 
nd had been silent for some tew 
.« Then it rose again—the same 
ing round the window, a sound 
tral as any could be, but evi- 
| ot supernatural dread to her. 
ing tober teetand held up her 
vain. 
ont’ she cried. 
nothing, Lady Culmore,” I said, 
vu firmly, for I thought that per- 
~ was buta severe hysterical at- 
It ix nothing, Lady Culmore,” I 
i. “Do you understand? It is 
wailing of the wind.” 
nol’ shesaid. “That is what it 
ike to you. Do you know 
~in reality? It is the erying otf a 
d, quite a little child, standing 
Ilark! Do you not hear it now?” 
was certainly some taint resem- 
the ery of a child, the wail of 
tin great pain. I should never 
ight of it but for her. 
Culmore,”’ I said, “you must 
-ason, you must by calm. This 
_ hysterical, nervous nonsense! 
hime to the window. Look and 
yourself.”’ 
t bave dreamt it then,’ she 
lid you dream?” I asked. 
ut that I heard some one tap- 
the window,and I woke in a 
‘at. Then I heard the wailing 
i,a pitiful tiny voice sobbing 
faintest breath, and the sound 
un the window. I went there, 
aside the curtains as you have 
»,and I saw—oh, that Heaven 
larken yny eyes for evermore !—I 
» tiny child standing there, dressed 
« white shroud, and he was rap- 
th a feeble little hand on the win- 
ue. Fora moment the baby eyes 
ljintomine, and I knew thatit he 
1 should tall down dead.”’ 
isa dream,” I said, with a sigh 
tterable reliet—“‘only a dream.” 
tace could grow no paler; but her 
nore heavily upon my shoulder. 
~ strange!’ she murmured, “Ah, so 


i never bad a little child, Lady 
«, had you?” 
er,’ she answered. 


ou little brothers or sisters?” I 


* she replied. 

an extraordinary thing, never 
jad anything to do with a little 
hat you should be haunted by the 


looking at me with wild dis- 


lorster, you will not tell this 
tnine to any one?” she said 
‘Tam so afraid the people 


nk me mad.” 
promised to try to be calm, 
nand sleep, if I would remain 
I did so, and sat down by her 
gy her hand, until at last she 
nto a fevered restless sleep. 
restless! The beautitul 
troubled turned 
side to side; the lips were 
and the burden of her cry 
i it all for 
entreaties, 
tears; but above all rang that 
ry, “All for you, love—all 


how 


face inces- 


all tor you, love 


en caine prayers, 


rning light I left ber fast 


that the gloom of the house 
ling to me? <All that day I 
ible. IT felt sure that Lady 
is very ill, threatened witha 
with insanity. I was 
exed, feeling that it was my 
help for her tromsomewhere, 
Winginthe least to whom I 
¥. 


es or 


i not betray her. 


I would keep 
her strange fancies and her 
“whts; but Tmust have advice 
as to how she could best be 
The only person I could 

is Mrs. Harper, the house- 
I went 


one atternoon in 


to come out with me into 
‘here I could talk to ber at 


d her that I thought Lady 


very ill, and that she re- 
enution than I could give 

keeper looked sorry and 

K¢ il ana 
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“Which is the jailer?” T asked. 

“Sir Rudolph,” she answered. “I would 
not stay but that, after all, I like both 
my master and my lady so well. They 
seem to me pertection apart, but together 
they would puzzle the saints,” 

“Has it always been in this way, Mrs, 
Harper?” ° 

“Yes. The servants in the house are 
strangers, except the butler and myself. 
We lived with Sir Rudolph at Brooke 
Hall. We were with him at his mar- 
riage.” 

“Was there anything curious connected 
with it?” I asked. 

“Nothing; everyone noticed the in- 
tense love cf the bridegroom for the 
bride. I never saw any one so devoted 
in my lite. It was marvellous to see 
them together. Sir Rudolph brought his 
bride home to Brooke Hall, and I lived 
there one year with them. Then, quite 
suddenly, they came here; and they have 
lived in this strange fashion ever since.” 

“And you know nothing of what 
brought them here—nothing of the cause 
of their being on such terms with each 
other?” 

“Nothing. Everything was bright and 
happy at Brooke Hall, The house was 
filled with guests. [I remember even 
that arrangements had been made tora 
dance, when Sir Rudolph sent tor me 
suddenly. ‘We are going to the Ulla- 
mere, Mrs. Harper,’ he said. ‘Will you 
come with us? Weshall not return to 
Brooke Hall.’ ” 

“But was there no warning of 
was about to happen?” 

“None,” was the reply. “The only in- 
cident which occurred at Brooke was the 
death of the nurse, Martha Jennings. 
She died on the morning of Christioas 
Eve; but that had nothing to do with my 
master and mistress’ leaving home so 
suddenly. I think, Miss lorster, it will 
be better for you tospeak to Sir Rudolph 
about my lady. He loved her so dearly 
once, he must teel anxious if he thinks 
there is anything the matter with her.” 

I took Mrs. Harper's advice, and went 
at once toSir Rudolph. I found him in 
the gun room. 

“T want to speak to you for a few min- 
utes, Sir Rudolph,” I said. 

He bowed with the trank courtesy that 
was his great charm. 

“Will you not come in, Miss Forster?” 
he asked. 

“Tam too great a coward, Sir Rudolph. 
I am afraid oi the guns.” 

“T must come to you then,’ he said 
laughing; and he joined me where I was 
standing on the lawn, adding, “I am at 
your service, Miss Forster.” 

But all his geniality died away when I 
told him I wished to speak to him about 
Lady Culmore. I said that she was very 
ill,and that I was very uneasy about 
her. He was achanged man at once 
cold, hard, unyielding. 

He listened to all IT said, and made no 
answer, except that, if I thought Lady 
Culmore ill, I could send for a doctor 
any doctor [ liked. Then his interest 


what 


ceased, 

“Sir Rudolph,” I said, “have you*has 
any one who knows her—any suspicion 
that Lady Culmore is mad?” 

“Mad,” be repeated, with infinite scorn 
—‘mnad! I wish she was!” 


And I was left to find out what those 
words meant. 
CHAPTER III. 
‘gviIE end of the month of May was 


near, and during all this time I had 
not seen one visitor at the hall. 

Lady Culmore had steadfastly refused 
to see a doctor. 

“Why should I try to my 
lite?” she said, when I spoke of one. “I 
had one great hope, butit is dying slowly 
and surely. When it is quite dead, I 
shall die What is there in life to 
make me desire it?” she cried passion- 
“Christmas snow, March winds, 


preserve 


tow. 


ately. 
summer flowers, would come and go; I 
should be eating my heart away.” 

“But, Lady Culmore,’ I said, “why 
should you feel and think in this way” 
Why need you despair?) You are young 
and beautiftuland wealthy; you havea 
husband who might Well, perhaps I 
had better not speak of that.” 

“You do not understand,” she said. “1 
made a terrible mistake once in 

a most terrible mistake. I see it now. 
He will never forgive nor forget it 
“How did you make it?” I asked 


“Through love of Pili, rie imsawere 
“Can you rrie 

| ‘ | 

1 ASK ] 
4 

, , 
I 

po such thing as an il ifa ~ 
said slowly. “Weagree that evil deeds 


my lite 


sin, crime, are the greatest sources of 
sorrow. There is no sin, no crime, so 
great but that Ileaven will pardon it.” 

“Do you think so, Kate?” She had 
grown to call me by my Christian name. 
And the mourntul blue eyes sought mine 
with the first gleam of hope that I had 
ever seen in them, 

“Tam sure of it,” LT replied. “There is 
no sin so great, no crime so horrible, but 
that Heaven will pardon, if pardon be 
asked,” 

“Pet,” she said despairingly, “my hus- 
band will never forgive me. Why should 
he be pititul, less merciful than 
Heaven? If I knelt and prayed to him 
from sunrise to sunset, he would wave 
me away with the same cold gesture. Oh, 
my sin, my sin! It was all for love ot 
him. I would have gone through fire 
and water fer him; and now Pe 

I looked at her in wonder and amaze- 
ment. What had she done? What 
this sin? 

“Kate,” she said, “it you loved any one 
very much—so much that you 
everything else in the world, so much 
that you forgot all about right and wrong 

and you committed a great sin tor the 


less 


was 


forget 


sake of the man you loved, should you 
not think he would find it easy to for- 
vive?” 


“T should think forgiveness would de- 
pend entirely on what the sin was, Lady 
Culmore.” 
tostrike her likea 


She wept silently, bitterly. 


The words seemed 
blow. 
And I wondered more than ever 


was the mystery of this woman's life. 
am * * * * * 


what 


“Miss Forster,” said Sir Rudolph one 
morning, “will you take a message from 
me to Mrs. Harper? I promised to be at 
Brenham Woods by eieven o'clock, and 
itis nine now, so that I have not time to 
see her myself.” 

“T will take any message you 
Sir Rudolph,” | replied, grieved that he 
altogether ignored his 
present. 

She looked up, with a shadow of deep 
pain in her eyes, 

“Tell Mrs. Ilarper that I 
brother, Mr. Ulric Culmore, this even- 
ing, and that he will remain afew weeks, 
IT should like the blue rooms to be pre 
pared tor him.” 

The blue rooms were two very charin- 
ing apartments in the west wing, near to 
Sir Rudolph’s; one was used as a sitting- 
room, the other as a sleeping-rootm, 
“Ask Mrs. Harper thata writing 
table is placed in the sitting-room,” con 
tinued Sir Rudolph; “my brother will 
want to study while he is bere.” 

Ile bowed and went away. Lady Dul- 


please, 


wite, who was 


expect my 


to see 


more came up to me, and onee more I 
noticed the excessive whiteness of her 
hands, the pallor of her tace, She 
clutched, rather than held, my arm. 


“Kate,” she cried, in a low terrified 


whisper, “Kate, what does this mean?” 


“Tdo not understand you, Lady Cul 
more,” T said. 
“Why is be coming, of Hl the people 


inthe world?) Ulrie Culmore why is he 
coming? [--I am sore afraid.” 

“Atraid of what?” I 
not of Sir Rudolph'’s brother?” 


“Yes, of him,” she said. ‘What is he 


asked. “Surely 


or) 


coming tor? 
“To see Sir Rudolph, atid to rest tiost 


probably,” I said. 


“Do you think so?” she cried cages 
“Do you see nothing else im it?” 

“What else could there be?” Dashed 

“Heisa lawyer, and very clever,” she 
said. 

“That has nothing to de with it,” Doan 
swered, laughing. 

But she continued to tremble, and J 
left ber toattend to sir) Rudolplios or- 
ders, 

“Mr. Ulric Culmmore coming 0° said the 


housekeeper. “Lam vlad!’ 
“Do you kre bins 7"? Dashed. 
“Yes, miss. Ile’ troohke dba 


while I was there, and Pliked bins vers 


atnir 


much. Jam glad be is cormsing. De 
be sure to bring some Kind of clone to 
this miserable house.” 

“Then he has neve beets ter I 4 
mere?” | asked. 

“No,” she rephed. ‘Dhe s-t ft 
came to Brooke was to attend ¢ 
funeral.”’ 

A tuneral isan every-day tuatter, and 


tdid notoecur to te to s] ‘ 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Rain Stans. Tulips and dandelions 
It it rains when the 
nextday. \ 
up will 
When the walls 
usually damp rain may 
nusual the 
atinosphere, objects being seen very dis 
tinetly, indicates rain. When the 
appears of a light, pale color, of 
down ina bank of clouds, it indicates the 
approach or continuance of bad weather. 


close up betore rain. 
rain the 
huny 
damp previous to rain, 
than 
beexpected, | 


sun shines it will 


piece of seeweed leerevortne 


ure more 
clearness in 


prions 


SoLoMon'’s JtpaMwenr. A parallel to 
Solomon's Judgment occurs in the Cresta 
Romanorum, an old) book of monukish 


stories. Three youths to decide a ques 


tion are desired by their reteree, the 
King of Jerusalem, to shoot at their 
father’s dead body. One only retuses; 
and to him, as the righttal beir, the 
legacy is awarded. <A situilar story is 
told as occurring in the kingdom of 
Pegu; one woman's child was carried 
away by an alligator; she and another 
mother claim a child; they are desired 
to pull for it; the infant cries, and cone 
instantly quits her hold, and the judge 


awards the child to her. The former in 
cident was frequently quoted im the pul 


Ee \ well-known 
bishop who recently attended the Synod 


of the ¢ 


(FONE PO pitt 


tnadian church at Wiirssipeg, 


tells this story: “There was a mission 
ary bishop there,’ says he, “who badd 
been six weeks in coming, tiostot the 
way by eanoe. Tle rose and began try 


saying thathe would speak for hitnesell 
and fora brother bishop, who, unfortun 
ately could not be present. [le was sorry 
to say that his brother's diocese had gone 
tothe dogs, A yeneral gloom ftoilowed 
then 


thatthe bishop had touwnd 


these words, Ile went on te say 


‘rp tnemaney it 


quirers after religion atuong the bekitme 
north ofthe Hudson Pay that be bad to 
build a church. As there was neo wooed, 
heused whales’ ribs and ratters, cover 

ing them with walrus hide, and so made 
a chureh to hold) eighty persone. ‘ATL 
went merry as a tiarriage bell’ tor a 
time —the dogs grew tamished and ate 


” 
the ehureh.’’s 


SPEDE Es. Spiders have played a 


wreater part in history thar trict poe cgole 


are aware of, Everybody knows how 
the perservance of a spider encouraged 
Robert Bruce to regain bis kingdoms of 
Scotland, but mot so tany koow that, 
according to Jewish tradition, a spider 


saved David's life. Saul was biagting tor 


hits, and his soldier appromehed a cave 


Where David had bidder shortly be- 
fore, however, a spider had spun her we 
atthe trouth of the ca anid thee ‘ 
diers, taking it tor granted that, it le bad 
taken reftre im the oa reitimt biave 
boreokoeense thee eh, departed, forgetting: the 
webounight have been <punm alter a ell 
is before | entrances \ ospricdeg reed 
the lite of the grand tunele of the Geertuar 
Porsipeeren Poredeni \\ itn j 
of Prussia, and am atteripel wa reise 
prrbseon | i Te ee 8 Oe) ratte hi 
chanee a spider fe ptites thie igy, anid f 
1! ‘ nt icone ‘ 

weton doy hice donee | { lie 

j'' I i t 1 

, i bicanigee | 
sot ny is 

peter i '! Wi ier j 
Diatan ite taaert if ! 

SSOOOPS SOS SOEESOOOSOSESESOOOOOEOOOOOO® 


CAN WE 
HAVE YOUR 
DAUGHTER ? 


Seeecseseeoersooe SOOO SOS SSS SEE SSS HOES ESS SCSOSSES SOOO SEESESOSE SOOOOE 
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THE PASSED AWAY. 


nY 
j ‘ 
” A 
' 
; 
; whperite ‘ x 
re the te r ix 
f ered 
t ‘ * ‘ ‘ 
r " nm the orchard tree 
Wihate er the weather 
fie re ‘ bile trate 
~ we ! stig 
bet to Ltowether 
! ‘ the ' > 
A} f their da femal 
4 biel Auited 
¢ ‘ work ‘ 
fi t gt, eve tee 
biaswe ‘ ! ate 
, ! * f ‘ 
j ‘ bi thie ead ase tee 
! Lrematt handt ‘ 
} ’ t st ‘ ' 
} ‘ A anheerret 
1 hie } f ake 
J , ‘ ‘ ' t 
j a bye h “ 
1 wend ‘ 
' ‘ { ‘ t 


NEVER AGAIN. 


BY Y. 4. 


' 1} i i it 

NI. da Stren the othe bicaed ote ‘ 

( ) mrratipeetiuent for g ng | ny 

coaching expedition to some neigh 

Deeot lies aehe 1 beer if she felt ecjualit ‘ 

walk te w clistanit proornt she assented 
readily and they started 

It wax wet at tiest and the wit thew 

temclily an their faces Now and then 

the sapors rolled away from the wild 


are bolix, resenting here and there a 


jimtoanit pouurgele \* ih 


Little clusters of delicate larch tureh 
savecdi their shadowy arms in the wrod, 
their silver stems glentiing ghostly in 
the teotet. Phe riountains closed se te 


hind and opened out before them. Onee 


when they came to a rougher piece of 


sihioy than ustal, be held out his band 
t stemddy bier us She jutsigeed fren reek 
ter pemech te Chie Leper vy tatenor, 

Ite held hers for a second or se after 
he was againoon firms band. she praised 
lheprewve uneconcernedly te: bis, and what 

‘ as there pave her a quick bicvek \ 
1! boot Sreotee Daas Sinrgeers ¢ lier a 

‘ sy passive in his hand Uo onetsl thet 


enti personal thought bad entered 


‘ revitied Phev liad jmpely talked! a 
Lomnm few praces it 
‘ ! ! at thes | he ‘ 
t tose thian Phin on j 
‘ alheelo on ‘  thierts 
ai deur 1 biiay { alte 
! ‘ cebie j af ‘ 
ie ‘ fend pret ‘ 
| ape thar ier t! rt ‘ 
- st it i ‘ 
{ tlie i ft ‘ 
‘ preee, etin ' { t 
i i ' I 1 ' 
ly hive 
‘ 
of 
' . ; 
a 
‘ 
t rn ite priast 
ee 
i 
it ! prast i 
‘ ‘ 4 i 1 ‘ | j 1] 
‘ rer athe hie hevul a ‘ 
ts lends j sid, ela y , 
aay as 3 thiitin ft yrs 
‘ t ssf hit Were 
! t a i “4 ‘ ‘ 
Is setae t 
i ‘ 
tat r 
lu ‘ 
; i 
‘ i ' 


“Joo you mean that, if a man, or wo- 
man. has «ome untreakable tie, he, or 
«he, in at erty to love another, for that 
« what it really comes to? 


hix swarthy 
the 


he pehyemd ecariet ali ovel 


whit I did sy that! But all 
«me, nan tay love a woman truly 


arn] we . tieotigh earlier cire iistances 


li hapy ned betore ever they 
pres 


friend.” 


things wh 


two tit ent bis ever being tore to 
ler than a 
indifler- 
very strange, and I, for 


them.’ 


‘| daresay.” she answered, 
““gere ti are 
one, «bould never understand 
She felt angry, discomposed, she did not 
know why. 

At last «he broke out, “And Pdon't be- 
think «« The better a 
nan loves a woman men such as you, ) 
Wiean flushed hotly, “the 
jeww wrong they would do her, and itisa 


“¥ 
to lower 


eve Fou either! 


again he 


wrong a great wrong our es- 


timation of vour sex, in whatever subtle 


manner vou do it. For after all—this 
vorld ix net the end: things may be 
traighter in the next There is a verse 
| alwave like de you know it? 
the «quiet hea pe seem to say, con 
‘ ng 
(miy Endure! 
hte “ia meds fo , Pevmriny ane 
Ras ny 
heey carts pure 
Trees tT ley ancl yeta ttle " 
by corge thee lieart~ 4 torte) and 
f ‘ nu’ J at ve ‘ has often 
, to«) seve 
te spewered nothing to this, but his 
re mee as often seeninyg her lace, 
se t? y slike on toyether in 
° er ‘ 
1 py past the quaint Jittle ehurchyvard 
tall, erpty tilled only with the 
yrase the « tters of those desolate 
ey snd there they stood, looking at 
the yvra vt nel amd over the wide, 
mipecmeetl te the seonntains Iving diem 
are) =tiaclowv te mid 
Phev were on their homeward way, 
ami the dav “was onthe wane. Tle stood 
gasingg isiter Leer eye with a curiously 


“With. In thie 
Would they 


eugeer eR pression iti his ‘ 


tering shee Was je 


” 


ever tneet ayain 


she «hivered, amd pulled herself te 
yether she felt imstinetively attracted 
ter the «<jlent, reserved mun as, also, she 


hoew hewasteher in that strange mives 


terious hear where daylight and evening 

end she womdered what hix thoughts 
were atthat moment, and fancied that 
she partly guessed owas he not for one 


wondering what had given herthe 


Lisisige. 


1 
terateteer cof corp mee portiehs older than her 


wel f? bicve beer prart =bee felt a cleep rest, a 
ladies, a permers Hie biad) reused ber 
i } r fevcatl apeaites that wa faust 
‘ , j ' tot 
if enta j . Ife ste . 
; ~ hevwd ty ipeair 1 t 
P ‘ igh i tye ‘ee ! ‘ 
e Mis eyes held hers, but bis lip 
. if ! ‘ biave bicat 
j ‘ i toe ‘ 
ated ¢ ‘ ! ti nied 
. i ‘ pera cof thai - 
’ ‘ sha ‘ tu i at tiiage eve 
t* i 1 tu I~ 
‘ ! 1 o te i ‘ thiery lee 
" i i ' t 
1 ‘ 
‘ i 
‘ ‘ evel { 
t stent 
al Wi 
1 te =! lie 
i ‘ t ‘ 1 wet f bier te 
i Sears fare hie 
oe - 3 oeve Sir aith bee press 
P ‘ i wet Pheitages diceed  beeveeny, 
fms ,as they stood there 
itthering plnes on the hill 
she was stddenly realiz- 
tf ‘ tlie narrow ithe aot 
now from the then 
4 THevUa Lh Ape pe rencee he 
yt f thie poresemit inites thre 
~ Ae etme { ealize how much 
Hipratilonmsdiigy 
‘ ‘ ba thie iieVss of 
inv, t iF i | 
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ber hand shook. The man, 
saw it. Like all Aubrey’s 
short, and had no 


lips, and 
watching, 
letters, this one 
conventiona! beginning or ending. 
“Where you? Hiow you? I 
have tried not to think of you, not to 
Itisnouse, A consuming 
from you. 


“wae 


are are 


write te you. 


fire devours tne for some sign 
but l know you will never write again. 
Mustittheso? (an we not be as we were 
that cruel winter? ‘+h, what de- 


mon is it that tears me like thi<!" That 


betore 


was all. 

A wild trenzy of joy seized her, unlike 
anything she bad ever betore ex perienc- 
ed, even when with him, and teeling his 
presence in every her body. 
Forgetitul of the ber she 
raised her eyes and her lips moved, God 
was very near her then—she was alone 
with Phir. 

Though to her it seemed an age, in re- 


nerve ot 


man beside 


many moments betore 
passed, knew 
she could not endure 


ality it was not 
this 


what she mustde. 


exaltation amd she 


the shame a second time. Iteould mean 
nothing else. 
His strength pitted against Ah, 


lout had itnot always been 


hers. 
it waservel! 
so? What was he it not cruel? It was 
bone of hix bone, flesh of his 
help it than 

Hout, oh, it 
Vas Pevinning to 


if other 


his nature; 

1 he 
could he p 
Ju~t 


ms 
forget and te iil 


flesh, ar could me meore 


she being weak. 


was hard! as ioe 


1 up tor hers 
interests. 


tewmd there silent. 


beratlong while she = 


Phen, as she turned listles«ly to go back, 
the man stretched out his hand impul- 
«ively, and caught hers. 


Jal 


what 


jon't want 
Ibut I 
enough by now 


"ant ewsturee at Kierw I 


was inn that letter. 


rhoow 


can read your tace well 


to know that it was something hard to 
bear. 

“You are a brave woman, and we all 
have Last 


md now, thank you tor your triendship, 


our secret troubles me hear, 


for voursympathy. You nave mademy 


burdens lighter, would [ eould lighten 


yours.” 

she pressed bis band, ber heart was 
too full for speech-—well understanding 
the almost feminine tact which had 


prompted these words 
comtort that «he 
then. The next 


wards the house. 


the only sort ot 
could have stomd just 
minute they turned to- 


. . 7 > * * 

Later in autumn she was staying with 
some triends on the Argyliishire coast. 
days, and this 
was one otthem. Thesun brilliant, the 
sind cool,as the vwaeht sped down the 
tide with them, and the blue 
the island rixing and fading as 


fretober has its lovels 


sound, the 
hills et 
went past. 

Ono Shumack pier they picked up some 


triend= whoewere te join then 


dav’s cruise, and smong this litthe group, 

~ thev came lewhk, Peww it noticed, 
Witha glanee of mutual recognition, her 
friend, Mor. Docassecas and something told 
her thatit was hatiee teeting. 

Phey shoek hands and talked with the 
rest, their eves meanwhile, engrossed 
With tlie PeMENBCI TIES feevmatitios «af the sex 
ane anne as ilies CW a ny over the 
chiats rye i\e= 

Nur i tliee “ats “Ceties Cissian's he. 
rows Liven sted cover, fe ight and died. 
Cory three beheres watmderel the fair 
! iivds w j hair amd white laces, 
wat ny f the ely heights tor the 

t ! t ers and blustbamnds 

st ‘ ‘ ‘ I ti tlie r thie 
~Tha V «clergy f ! sat ‘ Treo ty the 
} pies , nity 

(orn thie “ta ‘ ivi Pura; 
acditsy « thie = Were the dimly 
iVstericntis Besgehts of Sea a. 103 hicwse 
ylen= cated rriem welt the sild-eved 
stag, the joy of the sportsman. : 


atteres] over the 


age. 


Ane oring in av. sheltered 


from every wind, the vig wax lowered, 
and carried them all ter thee ugyed shore, 
tothe <lippery stone mier landing built 
rit itstes thre water. 

seme ot the party went ap the hill to 
the biotise—Druinear Deerow it tering 
atmong the reeks, waiting for the signal 
Which should tell them: that the r neigh- 
bors were at heme. 

Phen fer the “tt that day, fix- 
ity lier wave ! tils i =ihe 2 t ‘ lh “ 
White and illhe was King Hix eyes 





lor the 
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into the lace above him and «yi+;.. the 
action to the word. 7 
A short pause, and then he nm, 


under his breath “*Peewit.” \ — 
Not any surname. And asx the « nadie 
word fell from his lips it ming)... with 
the monotonous boom of the » ie 
the silence. 

A white signal fluttered trey), —_ 


Warm welcome awaited ther, 
house upon the hill, anda lux; 
was spread upon the snowiest 
in the dim old antlered hall, «. 
with the hunting-spoils of « 
erations, 

A lazy saunter through the |): 


u the 
sTie te leq 
LOths 
Tated 


OUNtIESs gen. 


little « 
trap of a garden afterwards <)<, eer 
marvels of tlowering beauty. 

Hedges of faint blue veroni. is; trees 
of gracetul tuchsia, whose heals were as 
big as oranges; masses of sweet ,. rbena, 
whose exquisite lemon pertame thingled 
with asmell of the briny breezes | lowing 


up straight from the ocean; cherry 


-pie 
dark as the purple shadows fax 


a h re mid. 


ing the hills of Islay lying in the shade, 
and sweet as the breath of the ~haggy 
Highland cattle wending their wa: down 
to the shore, from among the raggrj tufts 
of sea-drift and drying heather on the 
hillside. 

Then up anchor and away in the even. 


ing shades. The sun sank over the West. 
ern island, the deep purple line of whieh 
meets the purple of the sea-lins 


A solitary heron stood on or 


ong- 

jointed leg, diligently fishing tor hi< oe 
ning meal. 

Ome by one her companions retired be. 

low tor warmth, as the chill of the even. 

ing mists crept over the sea. Peew it pre. 


ferrifg fresh air, remained on deck. 
Black clouds, barred by a pertect rain- 
bow are loured over the pale gold of the 
sunset sky. 

A brilliant shaft of Name shot up this 
black mass, and died out. The grey 
shadows stole over the shivering water. 

A storm was uponthem. She «at alone 
on deck, except for the crew in the Lows, 
listening to the great drops hissing past 
in the green waves. The wind was keen, 
but amid ber furs and rugs she enjoyed 
the sting of it in her face, and 
thinking. 

A step sounded behind her. <A tall fig- 
ure loomed up from below, and advanced 
to sit in silence at her side. A <pasm ot 
shivering seized her, for she knew that 
the hour was come. 

The storm passed, and the sta: 
outin fittul gleams, making faint glim- 
merous tracks across the water. ~he can 
see the white ot his tace against the dark 
background of night. 


«he was 


~ shone 


The silence for some minutes was un- 
broken except for the throt of the wheel, 


the churn of the water foaming |-a-t the 
yacht’s side in the dusk, and the moan 
of the wind in the rigging. The <olute 


solitude and loneliness of the sea and 
sky and land occupied the u hea 


great ache. 


Iie began atlast: “Have ys oved 
to-day? J tear you are tired. nk it 
has been the longest day of ms and 
it is not over yet.” 

she turned towards him a1 that 
he was not looking at her but the 
land, behind which lingered »-« pale 
strip of daylight. 

Though this speech might he een 
taken objection to on the - ! its 
being but doubttully comiy tary, 
she knew what he meant, and 

Ile went on. “For ever,t 


day apart. 


to be done 


stand as a 


To-da e is 
something serrnet t 
will help me.” sal, 
“Tonce =a 

that sometimes a young 


I have done so.” 


said-—and you 


rigid, immovable, 
tial . 


mess of lite. 


Hlis words came disjoint his 
meaning was hardly clear. Sly ers, 


did he think he owed ber an a} v for 


the past? Surely not, for that . 
too honorable. 

She started up trom her louns si 
tion. “Mr. Duncan, do net =a tad 


for which you may be sorry a ani 
Do not. It you have made a my 
life, what is that to me?” 


Perhaps her words sounded ! 

. ' 

out there in the dark than ; 
have seen her tace, anylhe ed 
\ 


quickly, “stop till I have t 
humble tl 
have to suf 


one can be more 


well you see I 


lenient for this one hour 











v happy in the contemplation of 
+ gradually doubts rose up. I be- 
nder what [ once bad seen in 


We 
Phen—I met you.” 
~ pause tollowed his quiet words, 
vhich he never moved. Up trom 
ose a woman's voice, the light 
: woman's fingers upon a guitar. 
nentary cessation, a hum of voices, 
recommenced, Her voice floated 
ng trom the lighted cabin to 
they two sat in the night, and the 
toyether, and so far! 
i that cured me of every lingering 
~thad for her. You beeame the 
-ing necessity ot my lite. I hoped 
t pass. I tried to keep away from 
‘tat times the longing to see you 
iecame intolerable, and when at 
opportunity presented itself, I 
y embraced it. Every word you 
-poke remains in my mind. 
metimes I have tancied that you 
me,and there was always some- 
‘bout you which forbade my hop- 
itly that I should ever have the 
to inake you care for me, though 
nally you were triendly enough; 
en ‘ngain, your condescending 
as it seemed to me—almost 
my infatuation into hatred. 
t, | knew, that there had beena 
iid a sorrow in your lite which 
effectual bar to your heart. This 
ive maddened me, while yet it 
lime to think that the common lot 
inity had fallen to you also.” 
turned in the dark, half reaching 
hand to him in sympathy, only 
iiraw it again betore he was 
of herintention. And the music 
i with the throb of the paddle, 
in of the wind. 
white gulls wheeled and swooped 
vd, their shrill split ery falling 
nously through the dark sky. 
ast, the longing to hear your 
1 on the trouble that was consum- 
took possession of me. I tried 
ou lo say how you would view a 
conduct who broke his engage- 
because he had grown to care tor 
neelse too much, 
you were enviously reticent—so 
~o that I began to wonder if you 
jiy secret. And I gathered that 
whodid such athing would tall 
resteen beyond hope and pardon. 
on lygrew frightened at myself, at 
ture. While tearing to sink in your 
inion I yet craved the more 
ora Aord, a look that should be 
than that triend- 


accorded to 


ler gustot wind than usual lifted 
orot one ot her wraps, flinging it 
y inher tace. The gulls swooped 
the wind shrieked through the 
Ife leaned torward hast- 
earrange her wrap, hesitated— 
his seat, his next words 


riraoyveaer, 


~uined 
hoarse and strained. 
your manner seemed to me to 
| feared that, in some way, I had 
vannoyed you atlast. I was 
You further away 
| longed for you, craved to 
my arins 


rensacd, were 


justonee in once, it 
seh? 

rds hurt her, they were so very 
why felt as 
t were alladream; suddenly she 


she 


“hye 


wondered 


eyes to his, and smiled, laying 
| sottiv on his knee, 


en something broke loose in 
restraint gave way. A quick 
lhertor what she had accom- 


Vv that simple touch. He leaned 
er, his eves shining like stars 
nt light. She shuddered and 
\ gasp Which was almosta 
tlrom her straining throat. His 
ircled her, his thin cheek was 
against hers, 
soul of the 
ti him to her. 


hole seemed to 


man 
He muttered bro- 


‘cod, miust it be! 


When I love her 
ued instinetively to guess what 
ver would be. She telt bis heart 
~. and her own contracted with a 
ty tor him. She knew what he 
ering; this strange, reserved 
she knew also, that atter this 

Ud yo back and take up his 
man, and to- 
And 


like a 


is GULIeS 


be to him a: a dream. 


irs. aS they ran down her 
his, mingling with the 
nie ois over the side on to 
aN ~ 
' at 
lld say ut couldnt 
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But who would understand her? Did she 
even understand herselt ? 
. * = * - * 

The bell rang—he loosened his arms; 
the paddle ceased its throb. The lights 
from the old tower streamed broadly 
over the waters of the little lock. The 
last sad words of the song sounded up 
from below—in yearning sweetness they 
floated away into the wild night. 

One evening, a few days later, as Pee- 
wit was going tora saunter betore din- 
ner, two letters were put into her hand. 
One glance at the envelopes made her 
quicken her steps till she reached a quiet, 
lonely spot, overlooking the sea; and 
there she opened them. 

The first ran thus :— 

“Justone line. I cannot write more. 
To tell you that I have tulfilled my obli- 
gations, and our marriage is to be in the 
new year. Please do not write and con- 
gratulate me.” 

The other was not much longer. It was 
from Aubrey. 

“Peewit, have you torgiven me? I 
want your torgiveness now. I am going 
to be married. Oh, Peewit, it only you 
had been stronger! Now it is too late. I 
hope that we may never meet again. 
Your face haunts me. You are ever in 
my thoughts; but I know now that you 
have forgotten me, and it is I who am so 
weak, you who are so strong—strong 
enough to tear from your heart a love 
that was unworthy. Good-bye, my little 
sweet!’ 

E-nigmatical to the Jast, as his veiled, 
mysterions eyes! And the wan gray 
shadows came softly down the moun- 
tain sidesand wrapped themselves about 
Peewit. 

Hier namesakes, far and near, were 
calling to one another with their plain- 
tive human voices among the distant 
hills. The cry oft the gorse cock rang 
harsh and shrill over the moorland wild. 
And still Peewit never moved. 

In the bloom of the distant waves upon 
the shores somewhere tar off and taint, 
she heard voices that in her ears would 
never sound again. 

The strong arm to fight life’s battle, 
the human love to rest on—were not for 
her. Never again would she look into 
eyes that she loved, or rest her tired 
head against a heart that beat tor her 
alone. 

Never—the heart in her own breast 
fluttered wildly toran instant, sending 
the red blood tlying over her tace and 
neck in hot waves, to leave her pale as 
sea-foam the next minute—never tor her 
would sound the music of baby voices, 
nor her hand feel the clasp ot tiny fin- 
gers! 

But there stretched betore her instead, 
long and tonely, the infinite future of 
work, of lite—of Eternity ! 





Nellie’s Predicament. 


BY SYBIL. 


ANY years ago I spent the summer 

with my tavorite brother, who had 

1 recently married, and was settled 

with his wife in acharming house in a 
country village. 

During the summer I met with a very 
amusing adventure; and trom it I date 
the beginning of my lite’s great happi- 
ness, 

One lovely day in July, | went down 
to breakfast tuil of pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of a picnic to which we had been 
invited by some triends, Mr.and Mrs, 
Fordyce. Those invited were to meet at 
the appointed placeatl o'clock, and atter 
spending the afternoon in the woods, we 
were all to adjourn to Hazel Manor tor 
“high tea,’ to be followed by a carpet 
hop. 

I was talking to my = sister-in-law, 
Ethel, who was making the tea, when 
my brother caine into the room witha 
ruetul look on his face, and exclaimed : 

“Tsay, Ethel, here’s a pretty go! Juno 
has got such a cold that Thompson says 
he does not dare take Ter out to-day.” 

“What anuisance,’’ cried Ethel. “What 
are we todo? Could we borrow a horse 
anywhere, do you think ?” 

“No chance of that, dear. 
wants their own horses to-day. I 
have to give up the pie- 


kiveryone 
atin 
atraid we shall 
nic.” 

suddenly a bright notion occurred to 
me, Which I promptly put into words. 


“Why not take Ethel’s pony car- 
riage?” 
“Ethel’s pony carriage!’ exclaimed 


my brother. 


“My dear Nellie, you must 


Ve 


la” taken ieave ol yo 


retiark that j 


rim'’s seat.’ 


occupy 


“But LI can sit there,” I answered. 

“Really,” quoth Ethel, “I think it is 
nota bad idea at all. Ido not see why 
we should not take the pony carriage, if 
Neilie does not mind Tim's seat. I'm 
only atraid that you will not be so com- 
fortable as I could wish, dear Nellie.” 

“Are you quite sure you don’t mind 
asked Charlie.” 

“(Quite sure,” I replied. “Indeed, I 
think it will be much nicer than that 
great wagonette, ftorin it we can drive 
through the pretty lanes which are too 
narrow tor a larger carriage.”’ 

“All right,” said Charlie. “It you are 
pleased, lam. I will just run round to 
the stables and tell Tompson to have 
Punch and Judy ready, and then let's 
have break tast.” 

In due time Ethel’s pony carriage came 
round. It was a pretty, light vehicle, 
drawn by a lovely pair of ponies, and 
had been givento Ethel by her father 
when she married. 

At the back was a little seat, movable 
at pleasure, which, as a rule, was only 
used when Ethel took the little page 
with her. 

It certainly was rather tiny, but I was 
asmall person, and so it did very well 
for me; and when we were fairly started 
weall agreed that it was much 
anter to be able to dispense with the at- 
tendance of servants. 

We had the mostdelightftul day. Never 
Wasa more perfectly assorted party of 
people than were present at that picnic. 
There was not a single contretemps, 
nothing to interfere with our pleasure, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves most thor- 
oughly. 

By no means the least agreeable part 
oft our jaunt was the homeward drive. 
We started soon after ten o'clock, as we 
had several miles to drive. There was 
only a young moon, but the night was 
cloudless, and the stars so bright that it 
was not dark. 

I was sitting in lazy enjoyment of the 
balmy that floated over the 
heather-clad moors, and of the evening 
stillness, broken only by the sleepy 
twitter of the birds or the lowing of cattle 
in the distance, when suddenly there was 
a jerk, and, without any further warn- 
ing, off came Tim’s seat, and I was de- 
posited flat upon my back in the sandy 
lane. 

As first was too much astonished to 
ery out, and IT was not atall hurt. Then 
I was overpowered with laughter at my 
truly ludicrous position, and when at 
last I struggled to my feet, the pony car- 
riage had disappeared, its occupants in 
blisstul ignorance that I was left behind 
in the road. 

What was ITtodo?) [did not know my 
way home, and even had I done so, the 
idea ot a long walk alone at eleven 
o'clock at night was not altogether a 
pleasant prospect. 

I walked on, hoping that 


pleas- 


breezes 


light 


SOG 


might betray the whereabouts of some 
farin house. 

I had not walked very tar betore I 
eame toa gate, opening into a tiny par- 


den belonging to a cottage. A light 
shone through the window, which 
only partially covered by the blind. 

I opened the gate and went to the door, 
but hearing the sound of a voice, Epeeped 
in at the window betore knocking. 

In the who 
large Bible open before hit, outofl which 


was 


room Was “a man had a 


he was reading to his wite, who sat by, 
nursing her baby. 
This sight reassured ime. T felt thata 


man SO employed would be a sate yields , 
and I 


home 


hhitn to 
had 


stood 


determined to ask walk 


with me when he finished 
reading. Meanwhile, I 
against the garden pate, 
As I waited, the stillness of 
mer night was broken by the sound of a 
trot. It quickly, and 
just passed me. Then, attracted, I 
pose, by my dress, the 
wheeled round, and came up to me. 


leaning 
the stum- 
horse's eatmme on 
Stbp- 
white rider 
uttered, in a voice 
“All here?! 


“Miss Grraham!? he 
of intense alone 
What has happened?” 

The speaker was a greal friend of my 
brother's, and the vicar ol 
Village. IT bad been 
that day atthe picnic, and 


surprise, 


an adjacent 
introduced to bins 


shall | con. 


fess it? he Was a protinent obiect in 
the pleasant thoughts to whieh IT have 
alluded. 

J told him what had happened, and 
hada hearty laugh over my predica 
ment. 

“What have you dome wit Vin 


seat?’ asked ‘3 I alii 


5 


home, we met Charlie coming back in 
the pony carriage to look tor me. 

Man-like, as soon as he saw that I was 
safe, he vented his previous anxiety upon 
by seolding me rather crossly tor 
not calling out to draw his attention to 
ny position. ; : 

“But [could not seream, Charlie," I 
said, “I was laughing so heartily!’ 

Then, as the whole absurdity of the 
aflair presented itselt to me atresh, I 
laughed merrily, Charlie and Mr, Frank- 
lin roaring in company. 

Mr. Franklin helped me into the car- 
riage, and having said good night, turned 
back to go to his own home, having gone 
out ot his way to walk with me. 

When Punch and Judy tound their 
heads turned homewards they went like 
the wind, and soon I was sate in Ethel's 
pretty drawing room, recounting my ad- 
venture for her editication,. 

We had only just finished breaktast 
the next morning, when Mr. Franklin 
made his appearance to inquire if I was 
any the worse for the accident; and after 
that he was forever finding some excuse 
for calling upon us. 

Charlie was rather surprised at this, 
but Ethel understood itall, and when he 
Was announced, would look at me ina 
roguish way that made me feel hot. 

Then camea day when words were 
spoken that made me teel myself the 
happiest woman on earth. Charlie and 
Ethel were in the garden, and I was all 
alone in the when Mr. 
Franklin came, 

Ido not remember what he said, butin 
atmoment Lfound myself folded in his 
arms, While L wept happy tears on his 
breast. 

Betore another summer came round, I 
was installed in the pretty vicarage of 
Ancombe as its mistress, Many a time 
have my busband and | laughed over 
the results of my eventful drivein Ethel's 
pony carriage, 

Our children delight in hearing the 
story. The pretty lane in whieh Tim's 
seat deposited me is a favorite haunt of 
theirs, Any question of “Where shall 
we walk to-day?” is apt to be answered 
in chorus, “To the lane where papa found 
mamma. Itis so pretty and so nice,” 

A sentiment echoed in the mother's 
heart for “auld lang syne!’ 

——- a __ __ 

PREACHING IN ANCIENT Times.—The 
church historians report that public wor- 
ship in the first centuries of Christianity 
was extremely simple. The places of as- 
sembling were the private 
those who had embraced the Christian 
doctrine, the streets or the fields, 

During times of persecution the con- 
verts met in places. Preaching 
was not confined tothe Sabbath, but 
meetings were held upon testival days 
and special seasons, In the first eentu- 
ries it the preacher to sit 
and the people to stand during the de 
Which have 


drawing room 


houses of 


secret 


was usual for 


livery of a sertnon, custeris 
been reversed in modern tines, 


In someof the early churches itt was 
the practice for both the preacher and 
hearer to sit imsertmon time. The ser. 
mons of the Christian tathers were al 


most universally short; many that have 
come down to us only eceupy ten or 
twelve printed pages and aight have 


been pronouneed with ease in fifteen or 


twenty taintites, 

Very few discourse of the earliest 
Christian preachers require as much as 
in hour's time in their delivery, These 
discourses did) not always have texts; 
the preacher only treated of such tit 


ters as seemed to eall for remark, 
It Was notneommon thing to havetwo, 
sermons betore the 


oreven three Sia tnies 


assembly. The discourses were tree and 
familiar in their style, and the preachers 
themselves great latitude in 
their expositions of the Serip 


allowed 
making 
tures. 
‘The early sermons that have been pre 
rich in 
wlow 


thought, and have a 
rarely khthown to our 
Wianitingg im tunity 
and indicate 
Petit dittle re 


served are 
waruith and 
own times they are 
and aryitmentative torres 
that the tirst poreae hers hiad 
yard for exact method, 
(oniv in rare itistanes <«hicd thee pre 
riget; discourses 


if hie ! 


read from: @ tMianise were 


sometinnes composed and cormimnitted to 
memory; but commuonly the Speaker re 

| jen] bpreome stigeprestictis of Lhe troment, 
fine discours« that hiave moe down to 
us froma these tines, were not preserved 
bow othe riggitial weiatitine pots Preotss thre 
preachers fats of short-hand 
write . ‘ ‘ I b ri tiab 

my a met ] this { 
thely 


0 


WHERE ROSES BREATHED. 


<_< 


Cousin Charles. 


— 


HY M R 





which was moored to tie bank, 

in the shade. I sat on the cusb- 
joned seat, apparently deeply engrossed 
in a book, be was stretched lezily in the 
bows, with bis bat, a particularly old and 
battered one over bis eyes, to all appear- 
ances in a calm sleep 

Asicop! Was not that fact sufficient in 
iteelf to prove that he did not care for 
me? For what lover worthy of the name 
would choose to waste the precious mo- 
ments of his loved one’s society in 
oblivion? No—he did not love me; and, 
as | sat there, turning over the leaves of 
my book without reading a single word, 
the fact grew more clear and more bitter 
every moment, and | felt a pain at my 
heart that was as keen as any physical 
pain I had ever experienced. 

Nir Charlies Glenville and I were cons- 
He was the owner of the Grove and 
had an income of about five thousand 
dollars a year; and | was mistress of 
Berrylands, and my income was ten times 
the amount of bis. He was tail, fair, 
handsome, and also a first rate sports- 
man and an accomplished flirt; while I 
was short, dark, plaio, and totally devoid 
of the graces that bave power to enslave 
the wary masculine beart Yet I know 
that my cousin wanted to marry me. He 
coveted my houses and lands, and in 
order to gain possession of them, was 
willing to take me as well, and putup 
with my plain face, short temper, four- 
and-twenty years. 

And was | willing to marry him? 
Willing was not the word! | would bave 
given everything in the world to be 
bis slave, to attend him everywhere, 
and do his bidding, receiving a kird 
word occasionally for my devotion. But, 
as | did not happen to be his slave, buta 
free wouan, With a good deal of pride 
and plenty of temper, | determined that, 
rather than marry ®&® man who saw no 
charm in ne, and was attracted only by 
my money, | would live and die a spin- 


\V E were at opposite ends of the boat, 


ine’, 


ster, and bequeath Berrylands to some 
deserving charity. 

lt was unfortunate for me that the 
Girove and Berrylands were not more 


than five miles apart, and that my cousin 

had got Into the habit of riding 
luncheon nearly every day, and 
his afternoons with 
very seldom that 


(Charies 
over to 
of lounging away 
me, alone, for it was 
aunt Morton was present. 


it was unfortunate for me I say, be- 
cause one glimpse of my ec usin’s hand- 
some face, one of his quick, keen glances 


into my eyes caused me many wakeful 
hours and demolished all my resolutions, 
For months our destinies had hunginthe 
balance; ove unguarded word from me 
would have brought him to the point, 
and | should bave been obliged, in spite 
of the pleading of my own heart, to send 
him away. It wasa bard thing to do; 
but it was better than siavishly accepting 
the cffer, and feeling aflerwards that | 
bad sold myself to one who cared very 
littie for ne 

] bad delayed the evil moment, I bad 
been guarded in every word and look. | 
had never given him the slightest oppor- 
tunity, and yet! almost wished the op- 
portunity bad come, that the strain might 


bave been relaxed and my mind set at 
peace 

Kut, as | sat there toying with my 
parasol and pretending to read, a new 
feeling Lad taken possession of me-a 
fee g f resent {age s a he Was 
naking me fer, @ K'OR rouse 

* 
hh, s ay 
wi 1 . 

tely s [ame avowais ve, and 
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-hen, tarning upon him with some brief 
but biting sarcwam, which would show 
him how deeply I scorned him, I would 
leave bim overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion. It was nota very noble de- 
termination, but I was in a disagreeable 
mood that morning, and had been worked 
up to such a pitch of nervous excitement 
that I could find vent for my feelings 
only in engaging in direct battle with the 
enemy. 

I glanced st him. Ashe lay there, he 
looked #0 comfortable and peaceful that 
it seemed almost cruel to disturb bim. 
Aad yet were not those his eyes—bis 
bright eyes—fixed upon me from beneath 
the sheiter of the battered hat? I looked 
again. Yes, he was certainly gezing at 
mé, and with a very critical expression. 
How provoking, when I bad thought 
bim asieep and myself as good as alone! 
However, the best thing to do was to 
seize the opportunity and carry out my 
plan at once. 

‘‘I’tn glad to see you are awake at last,” 
I said, ‘‘for | have been wanting the last 
half-bour to consult you on a very im- 
portant matter.”’ 

‘My dear Harriet, it is too hot for im- 
portant matters !’’ he replied, closing bis 
eyes with a degree of langour that was al- 
most touching. 

“Tam sorry you feel the heat 80 se- 
verely,’”’ | replied politely; ‘and of course 
I shall not now think of troubling you 
with my effairs. It was only a matter of 
business.”’ 

I feltsure the word “business’’ would 
rouse him; for of course anything to 
do with the management of my estate 
was of vital importance to him. If he 
was interested however, he managed to 
hide the interest be felt under good- 
humored banter. 

“It isthe duty of a man,” he said in a 
very serious tone, “in all conditions and 
circumstances, and be the temperature 
what it may, to place himself entirely at 
the service of the lady at whose feet he 
has the honor of lying. That being the 
case, 1 place myself in your hands. Deal 
with me as you will; but be merciful.” 

“How dreadfully sffected you men 
are!’’ | exclaimed scornfully. “You as- 
sume an air of exhaustion directly the 
sun comes out, and think yourseives in- 
jured if any one wants you to doanything 
but lie on your backs and sleep! Surely 
if I sit uprignt you can!” 

“You must remember,”’ he replied, 
closing bis eyes languidly, “that I belong 
to the weaker sex. It would be cruel to 
expect me to exhibit the strength of mind 
which you possess.”’ 

1 disdained to reply, sitting in scornful 
silence. Charlies moved into a still more 
comfortable position, and, evidently 
thinking he had fully justified his con- 
duct in my eyes, prepared for further 
slum ber. 

1 was justly indignant at his indiffsr- 
ence to me and my affaira, and, closing 
my parasol with an alr of decision, 1 took 
up the boat book and drew the boat in to 
the bank. The movement roused the 
s\umberer a second time, and he slowly 
opened his eyes to see what 1 was about, 

“What are you doing?” be inquired, 
as I stool up ready to jump on to the 
bank as 800n as the boat was steady. 

“I'm going home,” 1 said, “to find 
suIne mOre agreeable company. I have 
learned that ‘a nice little paddie’ with 
you is not so entertaining as 1 could bave 

wished.”’ 

Cousin Charles raised his hat from over 
his 6yes and rose to his feet with due 
regard to our equilibrium. With one 
hand be pulled me down on to the seat, 
with the other be took tbe boat-hook and 
pushed the boat off from the bank into 
mid stream 

“Now,” be said, seating himeelf oppo- 
site to me and looking straight into my 
face, ‘‘what are your ladyship’s com- 
mands? | am deeply penitent, What 
shall ldo to prove it? Shall l row you 

frantically up and down the stream in 
the sun, or shall we discuss important 
subjects?” 

Hie was laughing at me, 1 knew: it was 
allajoke to him, and | was foolish to 
take matters seriously. But it was no 
trifle to me that he cared so little for me. 
and a worse feeling than either pride or 
anger—something very likeathiret for 
revenge—took possession of my heart at 
that noment 


] took the rudder line and leaned back 


with a languid air. 
“Since you aré so very obliging,” said 
we will discuss the matter nearest my 
Cart a 6 prese homent N 3 ubt 
an help meif you w i want y 
ninend mea man who will man 
age the property and take some of there 


sponsibility of my shoulders 


“I thought you took a pride in managing 
for yourself ?"’ 

“So I did; but I am tired of it. I want 
a change—! want rest—1 want to be free 
from all care and anxiety.” 

‘Can’t you trost Jenkins?” he asked. 

“Ob, Jenkins is only a servant—hbe 
simply obeys my orders; he does nothb- 
ing on his own responsibility,’’ I replied. 
“] want someone who will manage with: 
out consulting me.” 

Though my beart was beating very fast, 
1 spoke with perfect calmness, and looked 
him full in the face. He bad been paull- 
ing up stream, with long, swinging 
strokes, but be now rested on his sculis 
and looked atme. He was serious now— 
80 serious that I felt the color suddenly 
leave my face. 

“] think,” be said, slowly and em- 
phatically, “that it would be the best 
thing in the world for you to have a man 
at the head of your affairs.” 

“Can you recommend one?” | asked, 
courageously pressing the point. 

“] am moat willing to help you,’ be 
replied; ‘but let me be sure that I quite 
understand just what it is that you re- 
quire. Is it a husband, or simply a 
steward ?’’ 

1 looked at him with flashing eyes; but 
having gone 80 far, 1t was imp: ssible to 
withdraw, and if I could only bring bim 
to the point, aod then turn and show bim 
how I despised him, I shouid have justi. 
fied my conduct in my own eyes. I 
spoke very calmly, giving most of my 
attention to the tassel on the handle of 
my parasol, which had somehow got 
twisted. 

“Marriage,” I said, ‘would undoubt- 
edly be the best way out of the diifli- 
culty; but, unfortunately, no one has 
asked me to marry hbim—at least not 
ately.”’ 

*] admire your practical view of the 
matter,’’ he returned. ‘You have no ro- 
mantic nonsense about you as some 
women have! You will choose a hus- 
band, of course, who has a clear head for 
accounts and a taste for agriculture? A 
crezs for cattle breeding would be an ad- 
vantage. It pays well when properly 
understood. Young Seymour booght a 
calf the other day for a thousand. You 
might realize great things from that calf, 
if you were willing to include young 
Seymour in the bargain.”’ 

Ob, how I hated him at that moment! 
I actually trembled from head to foot in 
my suppressed rage and excitement. I 
feit suddenly as though I could bear 
no more, and I put out my hand towards 
the rushes to drag the boat to shore. 

“I want to get out,’”’ 1 said in a breath- 
less tone, my voice sounding quite un- 
like my own. 

Charles glanced at my face, which must 
have been pale enough to alarm him; 
a moment later the boat was turned in 
among the rushes, and the next moment 
her bows were touehing the bank. I 
rose before the boat was sieady, and was 
about io spring out, when he canght hold 
of me. i tried to draw away wy band, 
but it was of no use, for he was far 
stronger than |, and, against my will, | 
was obliged to accept his help in land- 
ing. 

“Hate meas much as you like,” he 
said, with an aggravating smile—‘‘but 
don’t drown yourself to spite me.”’ 

“Hate you?’ I cried passionately. 
*Yea—I do hate you! You are horrible 
—insulting !”’ 

1 tried again to draw away my hand, 
but he held me fast and looked into my 
agitated face. He raised his head proudly, 
and his blue eyes had an almost fierce 
expression in them. 

“I accused you,’’ he said haughtily, 
“of intending to marry for reasons alto- 
gether apart from love. Do not you, at 
any rate, in your heart, accuse me of 
wanting to do the same ?”” 

1 was astounded. He had read my 
thoughts, and had frustrated my inten- 
tions The idea was insupportable. 
Turning from him, | began to walk back 
in frantic baste through the long grass 
towards the bouse, he keeping pace by 
wy side. What did he think of me? 
Had he imagined that 1 was luring him 
into making a proposal, with the idea of 
accepting him? The thought was too 
dreadful ! 

There was silence between us; but the 
silence was more dreadful! than any con- 
versation could have been. My cheeks 
were tingling, my eyes smart ng—! 


was 
verwhbeimed with shame id not 
think of a single word to say in ae! 
justification—I was conscious only of e 
burning desire to hide my head and 


escape from his sight for ever, 
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That ten minutes’ walk with him 
through the daisy-sprinkled fields was 
perhaps the most wretched ten minutes] 
bad ever passed in my life. | fe): that I 
could never raise my head again, never 
look bim in the face, never recover my 
self respect, nor ¢fface from his mind the 
remembrance of my shame! | feit 
humiliated and degraded, and powerless 
to explain matters. 

As I reached the lawn, where some ot 
my guests were playing tennis, Aunt 
Morton hurriedly approached me. 

“My dear Harriet,” she exciaj 
“where have you been hiding youreeif? 
We are awaiting your decision about the 
picnic. Isit too hot, do you think, or 
can we brave the sun ?”’ 

“Lat the girlie settle it,” I answered, 

“You know that my complexion cap 
brave anything.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, my deai,” 
sald aunt Morton, in a vexed tone. “] 
am sure your complexion is as delicate as 
any other girl’s. You were quite noteg 
for it when you were a child,” 

“Then it is completely a thing of the 
pest,” I said, with a scornful laugh, 
‘You must remember that | am four and. 
twenty now.” 

“What bas occurred to put you ont of 
temper?” inquired my aunt, in a low 
tone, coming nearer to me. “It is bed 
taste to mention your age—and before 
gentiemen too!" 

“Ob, Charlie knows my age!” | cried, 
turning to him in my excitement. “He 
knows well enough that 1 am nota young 
girl fresh from school—now, don’t you, 
Charlie ?”’ 

“You have one of your bad headaches!" 
said aunt Morton, severely. “You had 
better go and lie down.”’ 

“‘*Bad headache’ is a polite way of say. 
ing ‘ved temper,’ I presume!” I said, 
with an bysterieal laugh. ‘Well, which- 
ever it ia, I shall be glad to get out of the 
sun, and will take your advice. Good- 
bye, Charlie! Take care of the girls if 
my headache will not allow me to accom- 
pany you!” 

With this parting shot, I turned and 
made my way to the house. 

On reaching my own room, | securely 
locked the door and stretched myself out 
on the sofa, and buried my face in the 
cushion. 

What bad | done? Had | not degraded 
myself in my own eyes and in his? | 
bad meant to humiliate him. But was 
that the way to show a woman's best and 
pareat love—the one great love of her 
life? Ah, no—I did not even love him 
in the right way! I was spiteful, un- 
womanly; and any honest, upright man 
had a right to despise me. 

The brown-holland cushion on which 
I pressed my hot cheek, was wet with my 
remorseful tears. 

My bitter reflections were interrupted 
by Aunt Morton who came to my door to 
tell me that every one had voted for the 
picnic, and that they were al! anxious to 
start as soon as possible. I rose unwil- 
lingly from the sofa, bathed my eyes and 
sought my hat. The “pleasures of the 
toilet” never possessed great charms for 
me, but today they possessed less than 
ever—I did not go near the looking-giase. 
I chose my ugliest and eshadiest bat, feel- 
ing 80 absolutely wretched that | did not 
care how I looked or what became of mé. 

But however miserable | felt, | de 
termined to hide my misery, and there 
was nothing I dreaded so much as that 
my Cousin Charlies should discover tbe 
true state of my beart. 

By haif-past twelve the whole pa:ty bad 
started for Markham woods, | drove 
Autt Morton and Captain Hornby 
in the pony-carriage. The captain sat 
beside me. He was very atten!ive and 
amiabie, and held my parasol in « really 
perfect manner, managing to screen DY 
eyes from the sun, and yet allowing me 
a clear view of the road. Mentally, | 
compared his skill with Cousin (uaries’ 
lack of it in similar circumstances. 

Charles could hold my paraso! very 
well when he chose—1 was ‘orced 10 
recognize that—but his attention ws §P* 
to wander. He would see a pheasant rise 
from the bracken at the roadsiie, oF ® 
rare moth flit past, or a friend in '¢ dis- 
tance, and immediately the paras: would 


sway from side to side, catching !o ™Y 
hair, almost poking out my eyes *2¢ 
leaving rue entirely exposed to the g!aré 
of the sur ; 

a’ 


Of course he was “awfully § 
soon asl pointed out his sbo: s 
but there was generally 8 m'* 
Smillie iurking in his eyes 
lips; and I noticed also that tha 
thing never happened when 5¢ 
corting Bella Darcy or Madaline 
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To day be was riding with that fascinat- 
‘og flirt Rosamond Mortimer, who 

«ed even better in a riding-babit than 
«oe did in a bali-dress, It was very dis- 
agreeable to me; but pride demanded 
coat 1 should bear it was a smiling face 
as I did, 

Captain Hornby beld the parasol so re- 
-arkably well that I never lost one of 
toe tender glances that it seemed to me 
were continually passing between my 

usin and his companion; and, when a 
namber of cackling geese flew across the 
-ad, be pat bis hand on Fairy’s bridle 

restrain her restiveness, though he 
must bave known as well as 1 did that 

.osamond was perfectly capabie of man- 
aging any mare in the kingdom. 

In the pony carriage, aunt Morton, 
Captain Hornby and myself held a most 
animated and interesting conversation 
daring the whole two hours’ drive, but 
whether the subject was politics or the 
weather | am unable to state. 

| can remember only that my head was 
aching terribly, and that by the time we 
arrived at the Markham VY’ oods I should 
have welcomed the silence of the charcb- 
vard more readily than 1 did the noise 
and fan of a merry picnic party. 

As l entered the wood, leaning on Cap- 
tain Hornmby’s arm, and closely followed 
by aunt Morton, I pictured to myseif 

* cousin Charles, having found that I 
was not amenabie to his scheme, would 
~nsole bimseif with the lovely Miss 
Mortimer, penniless though she was; 

« they would settle down and live on 
Coaries’ income, while I stood by, a wit- 
ness to their domestic bliss; how I should 
bide my woes with a gay exterior, and 
jevote myself to tneir eldest son, being 
nis fond and foolisb slave during my life, 
and making him my beir at my death. 

These dismal refiections were inter- 
rupted by a summons to me to help to 
ay the cloth for luncheon. 

Those of the party who were good na- 
tured, or anxious to appear so, began, 
heediess of the fierce rays of the sun, to 

arry big hampers to the shade of the 
teech trees, where the baskets were 
emptued of their contents, Miss Morti- 
mer tad seated herself on the mossy 
trunk of a falien tree, declaring languidly 
that “the mere thought of food in the 
midst of such scenery was revolting in 
tbe extreme.” 

«| hope they have not forgottnn to pack 
the salmon and the pineapples,” I ex- 

aimed, in an exceedingly interested 
tone—“‘and the lobsters, too! What iea 
pienic without lobeters ?”’ 

Do you really care about such things?”’ 
Miss Mortimer inquired, while cousin 
narles no doubt made pleasing compari- 
sonsin his own mind between young 
aiies who did and those who did not 
ssess a sense of poetry and romance. 

You must know, Miss Mortimer,” I 
aoswered in a cheerful tone, “that after a 
eriain age, one lives to enjoy the solid 
, easares of life, and I must confess to a 
uankering after lobster, and a strong de- 
- re that there should be no mishap with 

e salmon. Charles, | wish you wotid 
--( my mind at rest and hunt in that 
casket over there, I really am afraid 

at Spicer forgot it after all.” 

Cousin Charles searched for the lobater 

i broughtitte me. I gazed at it long- 

<.y, and asked bim to lay it in the 

ade while 1] found a dish. Miss Mor- 
er watched me witb a slight curve cf 

e lip; but notwithstanding her affected 

-dain, when the lobster was cut, it was 
-ce who ate her portion of it witb a rel- 

and 1 whe turned from it unable even 
touch it Indeed I found it difficalt 

‘ to allow my want of appetite to be 

need, for I covld not swallow even a 

amb without a sensation of being 

aed. In spite, however, of my want 

" appetite, I was the iife and soul of the 
arty. But my most lively saillies failed 

bring asmule to Sir Charles’ face, he 

*.ng too deeply and pleasantly engaged 

ive me even the slightest attention. 

ie wes lying on the grase at Miss Mor- 

Lers side, evidently making bhimeeif 
“ry agreeable to her, speaking in low 

es, and with his eyes fixed admiringly 
Ler face. I might have gone saltiess, 
*a& 188s, cucumberiess, for all he cared, 
not Captain Hornby devoted himself 
us Nodoubt I appeared to every one 
€ particularly fortunate, yet I can 
‘ul.y say that I was never more 

6d than 1 was that day. 
ncheon it was suggested that 
iall goto the Wishing-well and 
appiness by drinking its waters. 
6—not even Captain Hornby— 
nce meto go. I deciared that | 
& Wish in the worid, and that the 
Ag\c Waters possessed nO Charm for m6. 
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I stayed behind and helped good-natured 
Mary Smith to clear away the luncheon 
things, sending away even my gallant 
admirer with a succession of snubs that 
left him no alternative but to leave me. 
At last I was left with only Aunt Morton 
for companionship. She hed a camp- 
stool, and a long stocking in process of 
manufacture; and feeling mysel! classed 
among the old maids, I also drew from 
my pocket a buge mustard-colored stock- 
ing and began to knit as industrious!y as 
Aunt Morton herself was doing. 


“How energetic young people are!’ I 
exclaimed. “Fancy toiling up that bill 
in the sun, when one can sit quietly in the 
shade! Thank goodness, my days for 
such madness are long past !"’ 

Hed I really reached that stage of 
spineterhood when acamp-stoel and knit- 
ting are preferavie to climbing bills and 
drinking magic waters? Ab, no! My 
beart was with the romance of life stil!; 
and, as the bright needies flashed in the 
sunlight, I felt that many, many years 
would have to pass before I became a 
satisfactory epinster. Aunt Morton, as 
was usual whenever I alluded to my age, 
had been deeply hurt by my last remark, 
and she deigned no reply. 


I was only too thankful to be silent, 
and, with a sigh of relief, leaned back 
against the treetrunk. My thoughts 
were not of a cheerful description. I had 
seen Charies wander off with the fair 
Rosamond, though my eyes had appar- 
antly been intent upon plates and dishes 
at the time, and I imagined the delight- 
fal time they were probably baving be- 
side the Wishing-well. How romantic to 
plight their troth on ihe magic spot and 
implore the sprite of the piace to endow 
them with everlasting happiness ! 

I even smiled when I conjured up this 
touching picture; yet it was in reality no 
smiling matter. Cousin Charles, in spite 
of all bis teasing, aggravating ways, was 
all the world to me; and, that being the 
case. 1 could only look forward to a most 
blank and dreary future passed without 
bim—a future in which I should be con- 
signed to the companionship of aunt 
Morton for life, while the beautiful Rosa- 
m nd reigned supreme over my cousin’s 
heart and home. 

At this point my meditations were in- 
terrupted byastrange sound close be- 
side me, which caused me to start, and, 
turning hastily, I became aware that aunt 
Morton’s head had sank upon her breast, 
that her knitting had fallen to the ground, 
and that the noise that had startled me 
was nothing more nor iess than a snore. 
It was too much for me. I rose from the 
bamper on whic’ I had been sitting, and 
walked away among the trees, 

Almost unconeciously, I proceeded in 
the direction of the Wishing-well. I 
climbed the bill, and sauntered through 
the wood without meeting anyone; and | 
found the well without difficulty, for I 
had been to it once before, when a child. 
Cousin Charlies had brought me. He had 
made me a cup outof a leaf, and had 
given méa few drops of water to drink; 
and I had wished that he and ! might be 
allowed to go hunting together when the 
winter came. 

Would I waste a precious wish in that 
way now? How little I had prizsd the 
improvised cup, or the boyish band that 
heid it! Now I should be thankful for 
the slightest attention. 

On reaching the well, I seated myself 
upon the grourc and looked into its clear 
depths. I stooped and dipped my hand 
into the icy water, and then raised it to 
my lips, and was about to drink, when 
my wrist was seized from bebind. 

Starting violently and spilling the water 
into my lap, I jamped to my feet. Who 
but Cousin Charies would bave dared to 
startle me so? I uttered an indignant 
exciamation, and exemined my sprinkled 
dress with minute care. Cousin Charles 
apolog'z9d for his behavior, and without 
waiting to be forgiven: 

“I thought you bad nota wish in the 
whole world?’ he said, leaning against 
the rock with bis hands in his pockets, and 
looking intently into my face. “Yet I 
detected you in the very act of wishing.’’ 

“I was thirsty,”’ I replied. 

“Thirsty or not, you were wishing a 
very important wish,’’ he returned. ‘Do 
you think I don’t know the various ex- 
pressions of your face? You don’t sip 
your sherry at luncheon with that tragic 
air!’ 


“Weil, and if I was,’’ 1 demanaed de 
fiantly, ‘“‘what then ? And lI raised my 
head and encountered tw shrewd biue 


eyes with a steadiness that was truly 
courageous, 
‘Simply that you were not setliing 


about it in the right way. This is the 
Original plan—don’t you remember ?”’ 

Placking a leaf from the tree which 
ssaded the well, he made it into a cup. 
This he filled with water from the well, 
and then gravely advanced a step or two 
towards me. 

“If it were Roeamond Mortimer instead 
of me, it would be a case of ‘Drink, pretty 
creature, drink,’”’ I said with a short 
laugh. “By-the way, what bes become of 
Miss Mortimer? I was under the im- 
pression that she wae in your charge.”’ 

“I neither know nor care!" replied 
Charlie, taking me by the wrist and rais- 
ing thecup to my mouth. “Drink, and 
wish your dearest wish. I spoiled the 
other, and would not deprive you of it.” 

He took my hand and heid it with a 
gentle pressure; the look in his eyes 
too—a peculiar intentness and interest 
—made my heart begin to beat violently. 
A sudden confusion possessed me, and 
Icould not hideit. My eyes feil upon 
the socks lying on the ground. 

“My dearest wish,” | said, ‘is that these 
socks I am knitting may be a good fit.” 

“I hope they are destined for my feet.”’ 

“No, they are for Weller, the butcher. 
He has both gout and banions.”’ 

*Lucky man. Why not favor me with 
little attentions of this sort ?” 

“Please let go my hand !"’ 1 cried. “Ail 
the water has run oat of the leaf.’’ 

“]’'m not going to let you waste a wish 
on those socks. Take another chance.”’ 

**] don’t believe in such robbish,” [ said. 
“] wish you'd let go my hand! you’ ve—”"’ 

“Bat 1 particularly like hoiding it,” 
Charies returned irritating! y. 

Charles turned, still holding my hand 
tightly in hie, and plucking another large 
leaf from the tree overhead, rolied it up, 
stooped, and filled it with water. 

“Now for my wish,” he said. “You 
shall hear it whether you want to or not, 
for it concerns you."’ 

“I wish that i may win the woman | 
love—the only woman in the whole worid 
I care a jot for. Harriet, Harriet, help 
me! Let it come true——" 

“1? I cried, with a tremulous voice. 
‘What bave I to do with it?’ 

“Everything! You know you are all 
the world to me.”’ 

I wrenched away my hand; my cheeks 
flashed crimson, and my heart beat so 
quickly that I could scarcely breathe, 

‘‘Harrie,” he said tenderly—‘‘my dear 
girl, my dearest—don’t send me away! 
I must—I will be believed! Look up, 
darling! Is the future worth having if 
we don’t spend it together ?"’ 

“No,” I answered, in a low tone, 

At that moment we heard someone 
crashing through the thick bushes, and 
Captain Hornby’s voice calling :— 

“Miss Markbam—Sir Charles—where 
are you? Tea, tea, tea!’. 

He had not seen ua, for we were hidden 
by some bushes, and socn bis voice died 
out in the distance, and I felt relieved. 

“Lucky, wasn’t it?’ he exclaimed. 
“Bot we haven't long.” 

He put bisarm round meand suddenly 
kissed me on the lips. 

“Oh, don’t!’ I cried. 

“Can you guess what! want you todo?” 

I shook my head. 

I broke away from him end began to de- 
scend the bill, passing under the thick 
trees and wading through the tangled 
grasses and ferns. The ground was 
rough and uneven, and | found walking 
dificult. Charles put out his hand to 
help me. 

“Take my hand, Harrie,’’ he said—‘ | 
will keep you steady.”’ 

I gave it to him. 

“And your love, Harrie?’ he asked. 

“And my love,’ I retarned steadily. 

“Be my wife!’ he said. 

“] will risk it—I will be your wife,” I 
replied. 

He drew me cioser to bim and kissed 
me again. 

“Why didn’t you ist me do ail this be- 
fore?’ he whispered. <I wanted to do 
it months ago. Wa've lost time, Harrie, 
through your bateful pride. Kiss me, 
dearest, and heal the wound that bas 
been aching—aeching for #0 long.’’ 

I might possibly bave tried to obey him 
had | not heard at that moment a crack- 
ing and snapping of underwood, as 
though some one was approaching. On 
looking sround, we saw Captain Hornby 
coming (through the bushes in oar direc- 
tion. 

Then we made our way down the bil! 
towards the tea party in the vailey 

My beart was filled with anew warmth 


aod happiness You: ¢ aries ved ne 
reaily ved me for myesit knew 
w beyond «aa and, as we 
lescended tbe hiiiside @ valley 
seemed to me thal we were entering Par 
adise iteelf—crossing the toresboid of a 


new and perfect life. 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Movina THe Critine.—Io @ concert 
hall of Paris, electric energy 22 been 
put to the novel use of moving the ceil- 
ing. This is in two parta, which are 
drawn back on travelling cranes, opening 
the hall tothe glass roof by day. The 
opening or closing of the ceiling is effect- 
ed in one minute by two electric motors. 

Puss in GLasses.—A wealthy lady who 
possesses a pet Maltese cat found recently 
that the cat's eyesight began to fail, so 
she took him to an ocalist. By means 
of a picture of a mouse the ooulist quickly 
learned what was the matter,and was 
able to fit the cat with glasses. The lenses 
were set in gold frames especially made, 
and now the cat's eyesight is as good as 
ever. 

Finerroor Pargr.—A new fireproof 
paper, made in Berlin, ie reported to be 
capable of resisting even the direct infla- 
ence of flame, while it may be placed in 
awhite heat without harm. It consists 
of % parts of the best asbestos fibre, 
which is washed in a solution of perman- 
ganate of calcium, and then treated with 
sulpburic acid and 5 parts of ground 
wood pulp, the entire mase being placed 
in the agitating box, with the addition of 
some lime water and borax. After thor- 
ough mixing, tne material is pumped 
into a regulating box, and allowed to 
flow out of a gate into an endiess wire 
cloth, where itentere the usual papor- 
making machinery. 











Horsxs —If you have a horse that re 
fuses to go when asked, take s small 
rope and wrap it twice around the leg 
just below the knee, draw it tight and tle 
it In afew minutes the horse will start. 
If be should show any indications of re- 
peating the offense repeat the dose and he 
will be cured effectually. 

Swink.—It is easy to “save at the 
spigot and waste at the bung” when 
keeping growing swine. There is wost 
profit in keeping them growing steadily 
and fast. Thesow witb a long, deep, fiat 
side makes the best brood sow. The 
closing-knit, plamp, rounded sow# rarely 
has large large litters and she is as rarely 
a good mother. 

PeRrumMEs —By the aid of liqaid car- 
bonic acid and gas, flowers can be de- 
prived of their own perfume and ecented 
with that of other blossoms, Marigoids 
are made to smell like roees, and mar- 
guerites given the perfume of violete, 
Oiber blossoms are sceuted with lavender 
aod musk. Pretty flowera, which have 
little or no perfume, can thas be made 
additionally attractive. 

Smok«® —French peasants often make a 
very smoky fire on the approach of a 
thunderstorm, believing that safety from 
lightning ia thussecured. Smoke acts as 
a good conductor for carrying away eier- 
tricity slowly and safely. In 1 000 cases 
of damage by lightning 6 3 churches and 
85 mills were struck, while of factory 
chimneys there were but 0 5, 

— eo ot 

Two years ago | was atlic'ed with a 
bad Cough, hich the poysicians pro- 
nounced to D@CONSU MPTION, bat after 
using twa bo@les of Jayne's Expectorant, 
Il was much @ratified to find myself en- 
tirely cured.—C H. THOMAS), Codar- 
ville. Texas, Oct. 21, I=), 
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leas common and less in touch with 


the epirit of the age than the tendency 


to irresponsibie ease which we have 


been condemning 
The man may be said to be getting 
into wrong wave who, either in his 


own acts, or through the company he 
keeps, is living below the higher levels 
of his own character. When you see 
“the 
in this way, how can you give him a 


” If he 


has good sense, he will know that he is 


Adnan getting on down grade” 


warning and a helping hand 


not doing himself justice; but, none 


the less, he may be averse from hear- 
ing the truth from any one but him- 
me if 


to put a friend on his mettle are usually 


The men who would be best able 


most sensitive 
the kind. 
The dull, pushing, good man without 


the men who would be 


in undertaking a duty of 


taste will scatter his warnings right and 
left, and as often as not does harm. It 


requires a singularly sensitive nature 


» draw the good out of men who are 


vetting into wrong ways, and to give 
them the heart to cease from whatever 
is injuring them and make a fresh 
sturt along the lines of their better 
selves. There is no need for discourage 
ment: for, be it remembered, almost 


every man, at some time in his career, 


yoos a certain distance along ways 


which, farther pursued, would lead 
towards disaster, 

In this connection perhaps one may 
he allowed to say, without 


the 


seeming to 


trench upon ground, 


that there 


prea her's 
is a shamefacedness in men, 
in all attempts to keep up the spiritual 
sig 
which 


side of character, which contrasts 
the 
they fall into talk and ways that can 


nificantly with ease with 
do no good and almost certainly must 
do harm. We do not mean that when 
Inen meet together promiscuously they 
should lay bare their inmost thoughts 
and Tibco Siac red CXperie hees, or lead 
conversation round to religion or the 
yreat problems of the world 

Such questions can properly take a 
place only with a thousand more 
unless our conversa- 
to the 


and sanctimonilousness 


worldly Hiuattlers, 


tion is to run « contines of 


nna 
cant But we 
can always remember cur duty to what 
is beautiful and of good report: we can 


kee Our OW minds and the minds of 
others, off the lower planes of animal- 
show that we have a 
the 


of morality and taste in future genera 


Instn, We can eure 


for what is likely to raise standards 


tions: we can recognize the complenity 


of human character, and set our faces 


against the purely material view of life 
hias 


such almost unrestrained 


ur ears Open to the 


I 
ed through 


ls hivane the aves by 
thea imulating thought of humanity 
stend of allowin irselves t sink 
nte the slough of sense or be over- 
Whelmed by the trivialities of the day 
Our characters are like our gardens: 


constant weeding-out of 


perhaps unexpected growths, They are 


ke our rooms and desks, which must 
from time t time be resolutely made 
tidy, or nfusion follows. There may 


bee peopie im the world who can keep 
hiony the even road of perfection, or 


is practically perfection, but they 


Whit 


few in number, most of us 


know 


brought 


bn fore we 
We are 


ywelliliy a iittie Wrony 


wronhy 


sharply by the knowledge that we 
ive be wing more foolishly than 
r reas iblyv have been expected 
f people with as much sense as we 
ed ourselves asessing 
\\ o } lef Vards 
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ent at once, to clear off the gathering 
weeds, to make a fresh start, with a 
the weaknesses 


been 


watchful eye upon 


have becoming 
pleasant to us. And to our friends we 
owe the diflicult and delicate duty of a 
warning, if they should be slipping, 
almost unawares, into habits that will 


which perhaps 


be dangerous by-and-by. 

Do you know some good fellow who 
is beginning to be talked about, to be 
looked askance at, who is losing caste 
just a little because he is offending 
public opinion in this or that direc- 
tion, who is consorting with people 
whom he had better avoid, who is be- 
coming slack in business, or too fond 
of pleasure, who is known now and 
again to give way to indulgences which 
undermine the respect felt for him by 
his neighbors; then, hard as it may be 
to do it, it is 
friend and citizen to find some method 
face with the 


your duty as a good 


of bringing him face to 


facts in such a manner as will not 


further destroy his self-respect, and so 
save yourself from a complicity of 
non-interference if he should continue 
the 


“Gone wrong!’ 


in his course and evoke sad and 


terrible verdict 





- 

Ir is only very selfish people who 
contrive to be always happy and placid 
whatever happens. They are so thor- 
oughly unsympathetic, so unmoved by 
the joys and sorrows of others, that so 
long as they live in comfort they are 
perfectly content. But a great many 
well-meaning people contrive to be un- 
happy when they might well be the 

They have their 
that this and 
weary one, and they will not grasp and 


reverse made up 


minds world is a sad 
benetit by the few joys that come in 
their way. They may fully understand 
the divine dictum, ‘‘weep with those 
that weep,’’ but they fail to realize the 
equally binding obligation to ‘rejoice 


with those that do rejoice.”’ 





Ciiniiy through action can we hope 
to modify feeling. We can encourage 
a sentiment Of patriotism by an active 
effort to further the good of our coun- 
try: we can cherish emotions of love or 
compassion by loving words and gener- 
ous actions, and we can 


on the other 


hand, diminish a feeling of anger by 
Withholding the sharp word and bitter 
retort that rise to our lips, and abate a 
lot of ill-humor by insisting on a cheer- 
ful countenance and a pleasant manner. 


All emotion has its corresponding ac- 
tion, and it thrives or declines as this 
Is exercised or denied. 


ar d 


mand 


Dut it is a slow 


and gradual work, demands in- 


creasing atternti unfailing cour- 


age and persistence, while meeting with 


small results 


Dat csOiN Says so] ife Is not so short 
but that there is 
for 


always time enough 


courtesy." Some grown-up people 
and some children think they prove 
their superiority in wealth or. social 
position by behaving rudely to others 
who, in these respects. are not so well 
off as they are: but the only thing they 
really do prove is that they have a 
small and mean disposition, and are 
very ill-bred 


Ir does not require much money to 


The chief 
merry heart. 
That will devise ways and means for 


make a happy home-circle. 


hing iS a warm = and 


filling the home with cheerfulness, joy. 
and gladness A little effort a: d mu h 

‘ W rive 1 4 g ter thar 
t st v 


they feel privileged to stare an 


December 4, 1897 


Correspondence. 





EK. T. C. DP.—Posse comitatus signin, 
civil power of the county, or the citizenc y ho 
may be summoned to assist the on , 
suppressing a riot, etc. “4 

G. N.—A drawing-room is for the ; _— 
tion of ladies while a levee is tor t), utro 
duction of gentlemen at Court; the Qocoy, of 
England generally makes the f’r),... ot 


Wales her deputy at this function. 


V. M. R.—There is nothing we 


“re ac. 
quainted with that will make the bonds 
smaller, Be content with what nature pas 
provided tor you. It does not at «) follow 


that a large band is unhandsome. 


MICHAEL F.—W hat Is termed a “soft-headed 
wheel,” or a wheel without emery an 


Mhut- 
ton-suet, is used for finishing and Polishing 
fine-edged tools. An emery or flint wheel 


may be purchased ready for use fron, } ird- 
ware stores, 


PUZZLED.—A generation is the intery«) of 


time that elapses between the birth of a 
father and the birth of his child. It }..< been 
generally allowed that thirty-three \ cirs are 
the mean length of a generation, or three 
generations to every bundred years. 

B. S.—Christ cross row, or criss cross row, 
is a familiar designation formerly applied to 
the first line, or row, of the alphabet, as ar. 


ranged in the old horn-book or primers, 7 be 


first line commenced with a Greek CTOs, 
and it was from that fact that the terry, rigi- 
nated. 

FEST UND TREU.—Say, “Exeuse py keep- 
ing you waiting.”” Your act is to be excused. 
“Me” does not “keep you waiting Of 
course, exertion, such as walking fast or ruy- 
ning, nakes the heart beat fast, and thus the 
circulation is quickened, which, in a mo- 


derate degree, does good. 


Kk. R. 8.—Brigham Young, at the time ot his 
death, August 20, 1877, bad twenty wives and 
sixty-four children. His nineteenth wife, 
Ann Eliza, created an uproar in the harem 
and also abroad, by suing fora divorce, which 
she could not obtain on the ground that her 
marriage was not a legal one. 


I, L. M.—The meaning of the phrase “rank 
and file’ as applied to soldiers—each word 
tuken separately—“‘rank,” a line of private 
soldiers standing shoulder to shoulder ina 
line; and “file,” when they stand one behind 
another, yet still facing the same way. The 
double term means to include ap entire body 
of troops. 


(i. W.—Sometimes the word degree is used 
for generation, in which case the third degree 
means the same as the third generation. In 
that sense grandchild would be in the third 
degree of relationship to its grandyurents. 
In other cases the term degree is applied to 
the consanguinity of collateral relatives, such 
as cousins. In that sense third cousins are 
in the third degree of relationship. 


G. S.—The difficulty of making a canvas 
bag air-tight would be in bermetical!) closing 
the seam or seams. Were it not for this fect, 
such a bag could be coated with liquid rubber. 
A rubber bag will prove much more satisfae- 
tory, and can be made of sufficient thick 
to withstand an inside pressure of twenty or 
twenty-five pounds to the square inch. Jbere 
are several rubber dealers in your cits from 


hess 


Whom such an article may be purchas It 
would be advisable to have it made to order. 
M. (.—The stethoscope was invent by 
Laennec, of Paris. By rolling a e of 
paper intoa kind of evlinder, and as} ng 
one end of the patient’s chest and the otber 
to his own ear, he perceived the action of the 
heart in amuch more distinet man: than 
by the immediate application of the ear 
This led to his construction of a mire ela 
borate instrument, and the art of a ta- 
tion or listening has since then! i 1 
progress. It is of comparatively re t late. 
Mitt F.—l. Cycle is a term used ro- 
nology to denote an interval of time 
certain phenomena always recur int ine 
order. The Lunar Cyele is the sa 


Metonic Cycle, or cycle of the gold 
bers. It embraces a period of nineter s 
The golden numbers range from on: 


teen. The cycle of Meton, or Metoni: 

so called from its inventor—cuarne ise 
soon after its discovery, and the p of 
each yeurin the cycle was ordered to eb- 
graved in letters of gold on pillars «of ‘ 


Hence the origin of this name. 

of the sun, or Solar Cycle, is a p 
twenty-eight vears, atthe end of whi 
the days of the months return tet! . 
days of the week. The dominical lett! 
same, and follows the same order; be! 
also called the cycle of the Sunda} ic! 


Bessie.—You should have kept juice! 
perhaps the reason why you cannot 
and hold the admiration ! 
secking so earnestly is just 
too eager about 


you co 
because 
it, too self-conscious 
und talk much about yourse:! 
how to correct such vanity. Exte! 
information, and take an amiable 


100 


other people, and in outside thi! 
cannot interest men forany lengt 
by a pretty face and silly airs 
People play witha kitten, but 

sa companior you ask \ 


© forte As 


1) t » th 
see nis é he 


1 no doubt, look conscious 


l inquire 








UNTIL THE END. 





BY M. A. 
new under the sun! 
vs and midnighbts one by one 
- the hosts that have gone betore. 
ornings and midnights evermore 
thelr record of Joys and ills! 
thing “old as the bills.” 


« new in the world of toil; 

» the seed and ploughing the soil, 
ering the fruit, and reaping the grain, 
and over and over again. 

Jiehing and sowing, my triend, to-day; 

v and reaping foraye! 
ne new in the human beart, 

» and hating the player's part; 

v, repenting from day to day, 
nv and fearing along the way; 

-bing and weeping until man dies, 
rvthing old as the skies. 


nu new in the world of ours; 

cars blooms are but last year's flowers, 
ears hoard but last year’s fruit; 
sing, following, following suit. 

»eurth beneath, in the heavens above, 
ry thing old as love! 


The Last Time. 





rpvill. loth of January. How well I re- 

| ember that date. And what a 

january it was. Howraw, wet and 

rable. Nobody went out who could 

it home; but I went out. I went to 
upon Miss Melinda Meeking. 

~;d at heart and weary I toiled up the 

stairs of her step-mother's little 

+, following the slatternly servant 

ttha big hole in the heel of her stock- 

ind a dirty cap. 

\ly son Was engaged to Melinda. 
ion L tell you that I tell you all. No 
{to dilate upon my sufferings, nor 
inscribe what I had gone through be- 
» | brought myself to give—not my 

nsent, no, I never consented. “If it 
<t be, it must be!’ I said at last, and 
next day I set off to call upon her. 

\lrs. Meeking lived at No. 2, Rose 

villas, in the suburb of Beentord, a 

nanufacturing town. I lived about ten 

milesaway from Beenford, at the Grange 
ur Lulstone. We were pot very rich 
people; my sister and I were co-heir- 
esses to my father’s property, and my 
ce husband had been the viear of Lul- 
I had never met Melinda, nor 
jot her, in any society I frequented. 
emy son first met her I know not, 

| | never asked, 
\ly tirst interview was as bad as I ex- 
Litto be, and I ean say no more ot 
than that. The fat, good-tempered- 
ug old mother telt sorry for me, I 
vhit-and when I met the pitying 
her watery blue eyes, my heart 
ito her, but hardened more than 
to the detestable girl who I imag- 
nade ner mother miserable and was 
todo the same for my son. Mrs. 
ny told me early in the conversa- 
that she had married “Poor Meek- 
shen his daughter was ten years 
i had been a mother to her ever 
it which Melinda scowled at her 
l nothing. 
“Was very 
woopinions about that. 
upright as a dart, with askin as 
is milk, big brown eyes, and a 
t dusky hair—that badly wanted 
rushing, and in both eyes and 
it gleam of red that means only 


” 


there could 
She was 


handsome 


rea gaudy blue gown, that fitted 
sure well, her cuftls and her collar 
led and tumbled, but ber bands 
ell cared torand as spotless as my 
What tidgetted me very much in 
is that one of her cufts had come 
from its fastenings and continually 
{ down over her knuckles, and 
~ constantly pushed it back again, 
ide futile attempts to secure it to 
reve other gown with a large white 


f—-temiper. 


it! hada horrid tascination tor 
felt inyself going to say, “It is 
down again,” every moment, 
tiny lips to keep back the words, 
Melinda herself, with her untidy 


nd her restless, self-conscious 
irred upon every nerve in my 
itis all over, now, poor soul, but 


think of that day without a 
lisgust. 
vy would have been quite un- 
Melinda not possessed on 
? tT u “a hd ‘ at 
iat i ha 
guiwhilie she sang to me, 


way by the 


liquid gush of 
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melody, I have even for the moment for- 
gotten that she was Melinda Meeking, 
and going to marry my son. 

That voice was a tatal gift of hers. 
Without it Lady Willoughby would 
never have taken a tancy to her, never 
have asked her to her daughter's wed- 
ding, and Melinda would not have been 
the centre of the tragedy of the season. 
But she was, and it all came about in 
this way. 

I was going up to town a week or two 
before the wedding, and as at that time 
of the year, in January, one doesn’t meet 
many people there, and I never dreamt 
ot her being invited to the Willoughbys’, 
I asked her to go up with me. 

I could not have her at the CGirange, 
under the eyes of all my triends at Lul- 
stone, and sume who were not, perhaps, 
iny triends; pitying,or malicious eyes as 
the case might be. I had been so proud 
ot my son and thought no woman good 
enough tor him, and now to come 
down to Melinda. No, I could not 
introduce her at Lulstone; it was im- 
possible. 

When I gave my invitation she fixed 
me with her big brown eyes, and said 
slowly: 

“My clothes won't do for the city 
with you.” 

Her look was honesi, and her words 
showed sense. 

“No,” I answered, returning her stare 
with interest. ‘“‘They will not, I think, 
but you will give me the pleasure of ac- 
cepting ed 





Melinda stopped me abruptly. “You 
can’t pay for my clothes,” she said. 
“But I have ten pounds of my own. 


Will you spend it tor me? 
me the right things?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I will.” 

And I did.—and tor a moment I liked 
Melinda—and I liked her again when she 
met me at the station a week later, 
dressed in a quiet brown traveling suit, 
and hat to match, the color of her eyes, 
with a fleck ot red in it, bought by me 
out of the ten pounds, and she had 
plaited all her thick hair into a prim 
knot at the back of her head, like mine, 
and if she could only have kept her head 
quiet, and her elbows in the right place, 
she would have looked not only a lovely 
girl, but a lady. It was pathetic, or it 
seems so now on looking back upon that 
time, the determination of the girl to 
copy mein every action. 

leven heard a note of my own 
now and then, in her tresh young tones, 
When I tock off my glove to find my 
ticket, Melinda took off hers; when I 
brushed my sandwich crumbs trom my 
lap with a filmy pocket handkerchief, 
Melinda instantly produced her own, 
not filmy, and witha red border—I had 
forgotten the pocket-handkerchiets--and 
flicked off her crumbs with a dainty ges- 
ture that I knew repeated mine. 


Will you get 


voice 


I saw her, poor child! furtively watch- 
ing me as I ate my Junch and drank 
from my silver cup, and I had an oppor- 
tunity the next moment of observing 
jisthow my way of doing these things 
looked in another person. 

It worried me horribly then, but, as I 
say, I feel the pathos of it now. We 
reached the city too late for anything but 
supper and bed. 

The next day rain poured down in tor- 
rents, and my dressmaker came, and I 
was busy and tired, and Melinda read a 
novel by the fire, and wrote to my son, I 


believe, and I saw little of her till tea- 
time, 
My house in town is one my dear 


father lett me, a charming little home, at 
a corner on Piccadilly, with a side view 
from the narrow bay windows, into the 
(ireen Park. 

Atter tea I dozed off for a little while. 
Melinda sat as still as a mouse, and 
when I awoke witha jump ‘I thought I 
heard someone call on my son’s name), 
she was looking sadly into the bright 
wood fire and tears were on her cheek. 
I hate scenes ard I never can resist 
people when they ery, so [ said all in a 
hurry: 

“Do you sing? will you sing to me?’ 
and Melinda got up hastily and went to 
the piano without a word. Perhaps she 
too hated scenes—it is possible. I 
what she sang, and it doesn’t matter, but 
I never can forget her voice —-she had 
been well taught, I heard atterwards, by 


the Lulstone organist, who gave her les 


yet 


forget 


sons for love, literally, tor he proposed 
to her periodically for tw years \ 
melancholy songs touched a chord i! 


xd I asked 


parted!” went wailing on and dying 
away round the room, like the crying of 
ghosts. The doors opened quietly, just 
an inch, in the middle of it and when it 
was quite over, | heard Lady Wil- 
loughby’s voice and she came out of the 
shadowy corner of the room and held out 
her hand saying: 

“Forgive me, but I could not interrupt 


that. What a treat you have given 
me!" 
Augusta Willoughby is like me, a 


sentimental old goose, and we both had 
tears in our eyes, and she turned to Me- 
linda and pressed her hand quite ten- 
derly. 

“My dear, you must sing to me again,” 
she said, and looked enquiringly at me, 
and I was obliged to introduce Miss 
Meeking, and of course the room was 
dark, and she only saw a tall, elegant 
figure and the outline of a pale face and 
dark hair, and alter another song, asked 
meon the spot to bring Miss Meedling, 
as she called her, with me to the wed- 
ding, and then she launched out into all 
the details of that event and CGiertie Wil- 
loughby’s dresses, and presents and so 
forth, and Melinda was forgotten. As 
for me, I don't think IT heard one word in 
a dozen. 

Melinda at the Willoughby’s! Lehap- 
eroning Miss Meeking to the wedding! 
If Augusta had slapped me on the tace I 
could not have felt more bewildered. 
When she had gone, atter repealing the 
invitation, to which Melinda murmured 
“Thank you,” in ny very own voice, if 
you please, I suddenly came to a de- 
cision. IT would take her, My son mist 
introduce her to his triends some day 
very well, his mother will do it for him 
now, and make the bestot a bad bar- 
gain and help the boy through his 


“troubles, 


I did this with the kindest intentions, 
and sorely against the grain, and all the 
time not I, but fate, was taking Melinda 
to the Willoughby wedding. Kismet it 
was to be! as T tell myself to this day, 
when I begin thinking, as we all 
those haunting ‘‘ifs.’’ 

“It I had not done this; if [had not 
said that, how changed all the world 
would be tor me!" 

We are wrong. Nothing would have 
changed. All that has happened was to 
happen, justin that way, and no other, 
In blessed ignorance of the future, just 
then, I threw myself with enthusi- 
asm into dressing Melinda to the best ad- 


do, ot 


vantage, and I succeeded to acharm. I 
took her to the most celebrated house in 
eity, and though the time was short, they 
sent her a dream ot beauty in the shape 


ot awhite gown, “It must be white,’’ 
said the artist who interviewed us, 
“satin, I think; Minpire cut, with lace, 


if possible, and a thought of red near her 
Yous? 


Gloves; long, of course, and loose, anda 


face, a diamond brooch, perhaps ? 


lace sunshade; a knot of red on the han 
die, I think. Yes,certainly, a sunshade,’ 
she added, after a look at Melinda’s rest 


less elbows, 


“something to carry, of course to keep 
her hands quiet!” now why had I 
” 


thought of that? 
man control of everything, and 


hicot 
I yave that clever wo 
When I 
saw Melinda dressed, [I ceased to wonder 
forthe moment at my folly. 
made a lovely picture as | saw ner re 


’ 
son's Shi 


fected in the long glass when IT went 
into her room on the day of the wed 
ding. 


fell 
pretty figure, and some of miy best lace 


‘The white satin soltly round bier 


huny like a mist about her throat and 
shapely shoulders. IHler hat was simply 
a foam of white feathers that nestled 


upon her brown hair and drooped round 
the coil of shining plaits low «lown tiprcns 
her neck, 

When the last touches were 
to her toilette a strange thing 
I bad given her a diamond 
morning, one of my own, and the pirl’« 
delight at the gilt broke 


boeinage pouat 
happened, 


star im thie 


through her as- 


sumed manner, and she became quite 
natural and vulgar ayain, im am instant. 
“ob, win’t it lovely!’ she cried. “Oh, 


you are kind’’—and kissed me. 

J positively hated her when she did it, 
and rubbed my cheek hard to get rid’ ot 
that kiss. I now | had not. My 
maid had fastened the star on a piece 
lovely shade of color, and 


wish 


red velvet, a 
the diamonds flashed their teri 


it, and when I] went into t! t" 
had mst fastened i round Mi 
throat 
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“You are quite too absurd,” | said, 
very much annoyed, ot course. 
“Well,” she retorted rudely, “how 


would you like to go out looking as if 
some one had cut your throat?” 

“Ia, Miss Meeking,” breathed my 
maid; as for me, | walked out of the 
room and told Melinda to tollow me to 
the drawing-room when she was ready. 

She came very quickly. The red vel- 
vet and diamonds had been replaced, 
and in silence we fared torth to the Wil- 
loughbys’, 

I found out as soon as we crossed the 
doorstep what sort of a sensation we 
were going to make. | saw the men who 
were crowding up the staircase openly 
wondering who Melinda was, and nudg- 
ing elbows to call each other's attention 
to her, 

Dhave a swarm of young nieces and 
cousins, and am quite used to taking 
pretty girls about to places, and to re- 
ceiving the respectful attention of the 
men who wantto dance with them, but 
this was quite another matter; and I 
heard one man say to his friend: 


“Who has old) Fane got with her 
now ?"" 
“Old Fane’ is me. 


Tmustsay fT think when men are not 
quite nice, they are very, very unpleas 
ant, 

I hurried 


over my 


greetings to the 
bride, and went on to the inner draw ing 
room tolook at the presents: one table 
hept for the diamonds, and 
lovely they were, and by the 
them stood a yentlemanly-looking per- 
son, Whom T supposed to be the tamiily 
lawyer, but I bad soon very good reason 
to know he was a detective, Robins by 
name —how sick of the sound of it I be 
cate betore all was done! 

Jam afraid T cannot possibly give you 
quite a clear account ot what tollowed. 
It is confused in my memory like the 
broken fragments of an uneasy dream, 
A few facts stand out distinetly, and tor 
the blurred 
many faces, whispering voices, and 
rustle of a 
they all at first pressed closely round us, 
Melinda and me, and then away 
anddettus two standing by ourselves, 
face to face with Mr. Robins, 

We had not been in that litthe: back 
drawing room (Ihave never entered it 
again, and never will) more than ten 
minutes, before a diamond crescent, val- 
ued at tive hundred dollars, vanished 
under the very nose ot the detective, who 
stood hy the sidde of it. 


Was very 


side of 


rest, it is all a Vision of 
the 
of women as 


moving crowd 


drew 


An over-dressed woman ina) pink 
yownand a thick white veil, had stum 
bled over somebody's train and fell 
against Melinda, and there was a little 


confusion in the room, and the mioment 
J had seen an elderly clergyman 
Mr. Robins, and asked him to 
the card that had 


one side of a tlara on the 


before 
speak to 
tell 
mbigepred orth 
fiatole, 


It was a 


babtns Dateien 


plendid pices of jewelry, ane 


Dalso wanted to how who had piven it, 


mod Pleant forward to hear the answer 


Mr. Kobins yvave a very curt reply, 
ieostianat thee 
Melitwla 


k to hel toe dow iP ane with lito apology 


thicrtagelat, betat at three wcatnne 


liacly 


bey pouteke bedh ayecaigemt and nearly 


of any ort, Walked straight out ot the 
Pemotin 

J bid tite to reflect on the oniteol coeseny 
ners Of a Daotidom tio, and to wish omy 
eut beach st Putalstenie, as inedeeul To biad 
slone filly tom m i ud Stieete Chiat teysan 
| ! ted taped ‘ a otruge 
pot, ase }oeotal 


buock the door, Nutuber Thirty?" and 


a feveotorsmaga ite thier Wal otuhtey livery in 
“tantly did lock the door, and stood with 
bik back toit, and there we all were like 
rats in atrap. TP need mot say that Non 
ber Thirty’ was tio footmimnm at all, bout 
another detective, disptiised in ourh t 
blue and silver 

Whata world! Whata society! Grive 
mie ba tone. We tray be fi there 
but, atany rate, Pats mot driven to ash 
the village policemen to my parties, f 
fear miy piieets Will pocket the teaspoons 
rrnt 

‘our | tien {een ty EXplained 

It t a te ‘ i nt I} bie 

' { tia een tl LY prey 

anid ea loa 1 boats 
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Every head was turned in our direction 
and the people near us fell beck a littie, 
and left us with » clear space round us, 
the focus of ell the curious eyes. 

The color rashed into Melinda’s face, 
and slowly died away sgein and left ber 
as pale as the dead. 

“Yoeeen,” she faltered. 

At thie I quietly released my arm from 
ber hand, theugh I did not move from 
her side, and in 6 moment's dreadful 
silence | realized the depth of my own 
rashness, for what did I resliy know of 
Melinda or her poopie, beyond the fact 
that she had bewliched my son? Nothb- 
ing, abeoiutely nothing. 

Mr. Kobine waited Melinda's farther 
revelations, and | whispered: 

“Goon. Tell the troth.” 

“A lady stumbied and feil against m6 
_.” Melinda bad clasped ber bands to- 
gether, and her words came witb e garp 
for breatn between each. ‘She pat her 
hand—I think —into my pocket—”’ 

“Would you know the lady agein i 

The elderly clergymen esked this 
question, he wae « remarkable looking 
man, with » pair of gloomy Diack eyes 
and a acer on bie upper lip. 

Melinds would have repiied, but Mr. 
Robins cut her short 

“Never mind that,” 
“Anawer me, if you please.” 

“Did she take anything out of your 
pocket?’ 

No, Melinda thought not 

“Perhaps she put something into I! is 
in the trresistivbie cleric, with @ 


he eaid sbarply. 


struck 
most unpleasant enmlie. 

Dead milence—e# for 
breathed. 

“That in easily secertained,’’ said Mr, 
Robina slowly. ‘Will you oblige me by 
looking ?'’ 

kor one 


me | hardly 


instant she besitated. Yer, 
openly in the eyes of the world, my 
world, she bung back, and # breath of 
suppressed excitement passed through 
the cro#d. 

Hobine threw a glance at 
Thirty, who left the door and strolled 
leisurely over in our direction, but be- 
fore be moved, he took the key out of the 
lock, 

I putmy band on Melinda's arin, and 
lod ber & the tabie. 

“You will empty your pocket,’ I said, 
“and give thie gentieman the contents.” 

She drew out and put into Kobips’ 
hand, fireta bandkerchief, then a photo. 
Kraph of my on, and thirdly the dia- 
mond crescent. There it lay sparkling at 
us like the baleful eyes of « snake, and 
the light frou it seemed to spread and 
brighten, until it Hiled all the room, and 
derried me aod | could see nothing. 1 
heard myself eay, quite caluaily: 

“This young lady came with me, 


Number 


lam 


Mra. Fane. Send at once for Lady Wil- 
lougbty,” and after that | beard and saw 
Ho mire 

When | came to myself 1 was at the 
cpen window of another room, the cold 
alr blowlog about my @are, ard Lady 
Willougbty « face, pale and anxious, 
bending over me Sir Jobn wasin the 
background with Melinda. No one else 


war present 
Ihe whispering crowd bad gone, and I 


wasalone wilh my old friends and the 
woman who waa to be my eon's wife, and 
who bad found the diamond crescent in 
her pocket. | had been unconecious for 
some thioe, but | recovered my recollec- 
tion in an inetent 

“The lady in pink is @ relation, I sup- 
pose? laeaid bitterly, as soon as 1 could 
aponk 

“My dear! my dear! no!’ murmured 
Augusta, “lt is allexpiained. Pray be 
calm.” 

“| am caim,’’ | eaid, getting on my 


feet, but | could not stend and fell back 
helplessly. 

Tell 
sheil go used.” 

Melinda stood silent ail thie time, and 
made no effort to help me. 


me,’ | sald to Sir John, “or I 


“OO! course that woman slipped the 
crescent into ber pocket,” Sir John ex- 
plained. § Kobins understood it in an in- 
stant, Hie attention was called by Mr, 
Webber, your vicar, you koow, and in 
that instant the crescent went. The wo. 
an wae not quick enough, saw the 
Kame Wee up, aod got rid of the dia- 
monds end wee gout and Kobvine ts 

jet med at lowing her ii @ mil right,’’ 
ja ig my the a” ear ae Gaeyligit, 

* ¢ a apere I row 
oy “ r * 

app a 

4 Krom 
me " nOs eu; ae 
Melinds and u ea j ape my son's 
Loo 


“You said Mr. Webber?’ I saked 
faintly. ‘‘What has he to do with it?” 

“Everything,” returned Sir Jobn. 
‘Greatidiot! He ought to bave krown 
beiter than to talk to Kobine at all” 

“Mr. Webber was not bere,” I said. 
“If you mean the man with the bieck 
eyes and scarred lip, be le no more our 
vicar than I am.” 

Nor washe. He had introduced bim- 
self, when be had seen me safely carried 
out of the way, and bad teken in the 
great Kobins himeelf and Sir John likes 
pair of vabies, and what is more, be bad 
assinted in the crows questioning of Me- 
linda, and had heard ber prompt answer, 
when Kobins bad asked her if she could 
sweartothe woman in pink if she met 


ber again. 
Melinda had answered bravely, she bed 


shown great presence of mind the Wil- 
lougbbys said, when the firstsehock was 
over. “Yes, I should know her say- 
where,” and ad Jed, “she has eyes of two 
colors; one is blue and one brown. | 
noticed it distinctly.” 

After that reply, the reputed Mr. Web 
ber remembered an engagement and eft, 
while Kibins and Numver Thirty gave 
themselves up to rejoicing 

This woman was « noted thief, it ap- 
peared, and they bad long been on ber 
track. The cha+e was about over now, 
for all that remained to be done now was 
to bring ber face to face with Melinds: a 
dozen people bad seen ber turn from the 
table of diamonds and fail against us, 
and Colonel Fairfax, Augusta's brother, 
bad seen and would swear to it, a piece of 
lace hanging toa button on ber sleeve, 
and had wondered how it got there, aa 
she made her way qiickly past bim in 
the next room; a corresponding strip of 
lace was missing from the trimming on 
Melinda's gown. 

Here was the cae in a nutshell, for I 
could testify that my young friend had 
not moved from my side, and one of the 
cleverest women thieves in London 
would be led into a safe retirement by 
Melinda and by me. Yeu, | was to figure 
in this nine day's wonder, side by #ide 
with my future danghter-in law. 

“When this isover,”’ I said to Augusta, 
I shall travel for three years I shall go 
to India.’”’ 

‘My dear, my dear!’ sighed Augusta 


again. 
“| have wired to Arthur,” putin Sir 


John. “he will be with you to night per- 
haps.” 

At the thoughtof my #on, I quite broke 
down and cried a# feebly ae Lady Wil- 
loughby herself might bave done. To 
feel Arthur's strong band in mine and to 
jock up, along way up, into bis honest 
face and hear the ring of his voice through 
the house, 

"Oh, thank Heaven he i# coming,’ I 
sobbed, ‘in spite of everything,” with a 
side look at Melinda. 

She stood like # statue and gave me 
neither word por look, and Sit Jobn felt 
called on to take her part. Weill, it was 
to be expected. Ikoow my world. Me 
linda was @ very pretty woman, and I 
bad been pretty thirty years ago—a long 
cry since then. Every man in the land 
would bave taken her part. ‘rood, bad 
or indifferent, they would bave Leen ail 
alike In that. 

‘*Mise Meeking bas behaved very we.i,”’ 
said Nir John, smiling at her. | never 
saw bim look go silly io bis life. ‘Mra, 
Fane is agitated of courre just now,’’ he 
added, excusing meto Meiinda, “tut you 
know her kind heart.”’ 

To this Melinda repited by giving a 
miserable look at her eatin dress and my 
lace, and saying in a suppressed voice : — 
‘Yes, ob yes, | know that,’ and then «he 
too bogan to cry. 

My #0n came the next day, and was to 
me what he bas been ali my life, the Joy 
of my heart, the comfort of my existence, 
but of course] knew be wee impaticnt 
to be with Melinda, who was waiting for 
bim in the drawing-room, end I did not 
detain him. 

When Artbur can have bie own way 
exactly, he is the most affectionate, un- 
seltish creature in the world. His own 
way isa necessity to him. In ail great 
mInatters he must do as he likes, and then 
the little affairs of daily iife he troubies 
nothing about. 

He had bad bis own way abut Melin- 
da, and he showed me that he was grate- 
ful. He sympathised with me over our 
adventure at the wedding, isughed at my 


horror of publicity and promised me 
that none of if portraite « iid sppear 
pe apers aod 

@ said a few words a x 
e 1A. a 4 ’ ; ij er Wii 
@i, my heart, 1 thack ye And then 


‘She's upstairs, 1 supp we? 
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And upstairs be went 

They did not leave me alone very long. 
He brought ber down to mein my little 
sitting room, and | was strock by * great 
change in her as she came in with ber 
hand in Arthur's, His presence bad 
altered ber fece, just a# = portrait is 
changed by the touch of s grest artist. 
It is @ beautiful mask before he takes up 
his brush—and sfterwards it lives, and s 
soul looks at you through the eyes that 
were only painted eyes an hour sg”. 
Thos it was with Melinda. 

All ber face wanted had been, w5at we 
call for want of a better word, expres 
sior. The nature of the woman, her 
heart and soul and the capabilities that 
were in her character, were now awake, 
and spesking through her earnest eye, 
and in the tremulous curve of her parted 
lips. 

I mustown that when I saw ber look- 
Ing up into my son's face, wito the fine 
forgetfulness of self very few women 
attain to, I recognized in her the nobler 
nature of the two, and words sprang to 
my lips in the impulee of the moment, 
that I never thought I could have said of 
Melinda and wy son. 

“I bope you will make her bappy, 
Arthur; you must try.” 

| was well repaid that evening for any 
trouble I bad taken with Melinda, for 
Arthur's look of amused surprise as he 
watched ber while we dined quickly 
changed to 30 open pleasure and pride in 
her. 

Nhe really bad made herseif so like me, 
in manner, I mean, that she might bave 
been my daughter, and her besuty was 
beyond criticism. Sbe bad asked me if 
she might put on the dress she wore st 
the wedding. ‘'l want you to see it,” she 
added to Arthur, “It is lovely; your 
mother gave it to me.” 

She could pot bave made a prettier 
amend for her bebavior to me at the 
Willougbbys’, I beard from my son tbat 
Mr. Meeking bad c me of a good family, 
and ought to bave been a gentieman, and 
this accounted for his daughter’s readi- 
ness in adapting berselfto ber new sur- 
roundings that had puzzied me, and for 
the tact sbe now and then showed, asin 
this about ber dress. 

“You shall take Malinda,’ { said to 
Arthur when dinner was announced. 

No,” smiling, “I will take you.” 

And as we walked down the stairs after 
her, he said to me: “It is a lovely dresa. 
Thank you, little mother. ”’ 

That was e happy evening 

Arthur taiked and we listened. Me 
linda putting in a word very softly now 
and tben, ora question tbat led bim on 
to be more amusing than ever. 

He held up bis glass when we were 
aloné—I had thought the occasion good 
enough for some of bis dear father’s dry 
cham pegne—and looking at me, “Your 
health, mother!’ he said, 

And Melinda l|ifted ber glass of water 
to her lips and bowéd prettily to me, and 
tears suddenly sprang into her eyes— 
they did not fail, but 1 saw them. 

‘You bave no wine?’’ I said to ber. 

“I—I—never touch it,” she faltered, 
and | remembered she never did, and 
Arthur told meé why later on. 

1 had pitied the wrong person when I 
had pitied that old Mrs. Meeking with 
her cloudy blue eyes. She drank like a 
fieb, and made Melinda’s life a burden to 
her, a8 be bad done her father’s before 
her. 

Melinda sang to us when we went up- 
stairs, and Arthur came and sat by me 
before the fire, and beat time to the s0ng 
with bis band on mine, and my thoughts 
wandered back in the past, and his cer- 
ried him on into a bappy future, and 
presently Meélinda’s delicious voice rose 
softly into @ note of exquisite pathos, 

“*It bath a dying fall,’”’ quoted Ar- 
thur, and so it bad, and the words baunt 
Iné to this day. 

The voice died away into silence and 
the song ended. It was the last Melinds 
ever sang tome. Arthur was obliged to 
return to Aldershot the next morning, 
and bard, indeed, he found it to say good- 
bye. 

“‘] dread leaving her,” be said to me 
when they bad parted. ‘She is the only 
person who can identify that wowan, and 
they know it. There is danger in that,” 
he added, 

It was my turn now to act the com- 
forter and reason bim out of his fears. 


‘Take care of her,” were bis last words. 


and | did my best OUD, alas! | failed 
Y es, be DO6r cdéariy ere is 

f be for er before I 

id tie isa happy man, to. ay, With 

wife and children round him. and l am 


an old woman, rather 


/ONCLY a8 time goes 
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on, and mine iss better mem 
bis, for days gone by. 
Arthur had not left us an bou 


Ory than 


r whe 
Mr. Kobins was announced. He es 
shown into my sitting room. Evidently 


in @ great burry, and in one start); 
sentence he told me what bad prov 
bim. 

“Mra. Bailey is safe at Barrington,” ) 
exciaimed, and looked at meas if | « 
to feel delighted. 

“Mra. wbho?—is where?” 
quite bewildered. 

“Ob, beg pardon. I have so littic time 
you see. | mean the woman in pink. 
She is down st Barrington. Lord Bar. 
ring givess big bail to night, and she is 
on the look out—will try to be there, you 
know. Now lI want Miss Meeking to go 
down by the 415. I'll take her down 
meet ber at Waterloo, take her to the 
botel, swear to Mrse. Bailey—and—and 
that’s all.” 

All, indeed. 

I sent for Melinda and she took jt very 
com posediy. Of course she could go—and 
would. The journey was short—an hour 
only, and she would be back again be- 
fore eight o’clock. ; 

“Il owe that woman a grudge,” she said 
with s sparkle in her handsome eyes, 
‘Sbe gave me the most wretched moment 
in my life. It was a coward’s trick —to 
palm ber theft off upon me.” 

Robins looked at ber admiring! y. 

“It was,” be staid, “and if you knew 
ber history you would be proud to heip 
us. At415 then. Ladies, good day,” 

I may tell you herethat Mrs, Bailey 
did go to the Burrings’ ball and made off 
with a pearl pendent and a diamond 
clasp. She managed batter than she had 
dove at the Willoughbys’, and nobody 
suspected ber at the time. 

Mr. Robins bad the pleasure though of 
arresting ber a year or two later, but her 
accomplices, who had saved ber from 
being arrested before by an atrocious 
murder, escaped, and are at large to this 
day. 

ltook Melinda to Waterloo, but there 
was no Mr. Robins there, only atelegram 
from bim given me by a raiiway « flicial, 
regretting be could not come, detained 
by sudden urgent business, 

One of his men, Inspector Barnes, 
would meet Miss Meeking at Burrington, 
and would come back witb her to town. 
Reluctantly I let her go—I would have 
gone witb ber myself, but she knew that 
I bad an engagement at home and would 
not hear of it. 

**J am 80 used to travel alone,’’ she said 
smiling. “It is nothing, really nothing 
to think of for a moment.”” So he went. 

As the train moved cfi, a man in the 
car next to Melinda’s, put bis bead out of 
the window and stared at me, and spoke 
to a friend who was seeing him off. 

Melinda was waving her hand to me, 
and | only gianced at the man, but | hed 
time to notice what an unpleasant look- 
ing person be was—big end burly, witha 
red fee3 and biack bair. 

His friend and I turned round at the 
same moment and came face to face, and 
I met an evil look from a pair of morose 
biack eyes that certainly I bad seen be- 
fore. 

When I was in the brougham and driv- 
ing bome I remembered where. This 
man was young and bad no scar on bis 
lip, but the clergyman atthe Willoughby 
wedding bad the same eyes in his head, 
be who bad passed himself off as our 
vicar, Mr. Webber. 

And his companion was on bit way 
down to Burrington, and Melinda was 
alope, and the early dusk of a January 
afternoon had begun to close in upo" Us 

l1did not keep my engagement that 
evening. I shopped a little on wy way 
home, snd had not taken cf! my ‘ings 
when atelegram came to me frou ID- 
spector Barnes, “You are wanted a: bur- 
rington. Come at once.”’ 

I caught the express, and I st) 4 08 


og 
gut 


6 
ught 


I returned 


the draughty platform of the = lé 
country station soon after seven. |e 
lam pe flared in a bitter east wind, an¢ ‘Le 
sleet and rain stung my face. In*; «ctor 
Barnes met me and gave me his aru, «0d 
I was thankful to lean upon it tie ‘0k 
me toa room in a little inn clos the 

here. 


station. There were three men 
One said to me: 

“lam Dr. Thorne.”’ 

“Teil me ali,” I replied; ‘dono: «©: 
me in suspense.” 

And very quietly and kind!) 
me. The 4 15 train stopped or 
& small station between Wate 
Barrington. Melinda gave up Dé 
there, and ail was weil witb oO¢ 
The guard noticed a man with Diac 
and a red face get on and loiter a0 





atform, and as the train began to move, 
he omped in again, afler a porter had 
. ed out to bim to be quick. He got in, 
- » supposed, to the carriage with Me- 

oda. He was not seen again. A mile 
further on a steep incline leads into a 
nel. The trains always go slowly 

_re for about three minutes. When the 
-rain reached Burrington the guard found 
Inepector Barnes on the platform, who 
-, 4 bim be was waiting for a young lady 
from Waterloo. 

-Sbe isin there, somewhere,” said the 
guard, pointing to the car behind bim— 
ad there Barnes found ber. 

<ne was leaning back with her head 

, one side. He thought, at frst, she was 
a-.eep. 

Two days ago she bad stood in all the 
pride of ber beauty, and snatched off the 
red band from her white throat witba 
shudder. 

“It looks like blood,’ she had said. 
s cross that throat there was another line 
of red now, 

Sne was still breathing when she was 
fond, and lived until I came to ber. 

“Her injuries are notin themselves 
fatal,” said Dr. Thorne, as he opened the 
joor of an inner room. ‘She has suc- 
-umbed to loss of blood and sbock to the 
system, and is sinking fast, poor girl. 
she is conscious now, and knows you are 

ming. We wired to Robins for your 
address.” 

He stepped back, and I stood alone, 
looking down on the white face on the 
pillows, The dark eyes turned wistfully 
to mine, and she tried to raise one hand 
and touch me. 

“JItis best like tbis,’’ she whispered. 
“He might have been ashamed of me 
some day.”’ 

Her voice was sinking very low, I could 
bardly bear the words, and so changed in 
tone, the music of her voics was lost in 
this world, for ever. 

“Think of me now and then. 
let him quite forget me.” 

My tears answered for me as I kissed 
her cold cheek, 

Her eyes closed, then opened once 
again and looked at me for the last time 
op earth. 

“His mother and mine,’ she sighed— 
and was gone. 


Do not 





The Veiled Singer ? 
BY CO 8 J. 





over the aea, shedding its gorgeous 

light across tie littie bay, and touch- 
ing the brown sails of the fishing: boats 
with gentle caress, 

Beside an open window Lilian Dacre 
sat noting none of Nature’s loveliness, 
Her heart was heavy, for in that tiny 

om ber father lay dying. 

‘Nourishing food and wine’ had been 
(ue doctor’s verdict; but nothing short of 
# iniracle could procure these, and as she 

ked at the white face on the pillow, a 
*-b rose in the girl’s throat. That he— 

er fatber—should be in need ! 

[he sound of a violin played out of 
tune, and a harsh grating voice reached 
Leron the stillair. A man anda woman 
were traversing the street, and the girl 

iced how windows were opened and 

u8 thrown to the discordant singer. 
such a voice could bring money, 
ale 

>Le glanced towards the bed—her fath- 
tr was sleeping quietly—and leaving the 

om, 8hé robed herself in along black 

ak, and winding a thick lace scarf 

* out ber bead so as to entirely conceal 

+r face, she noiselessly left the house 

* 2. bastened with unsteady steps to- 

wards the promenade, Opposite one of 

‘ue large bouses she took her stand, and 
o°gan to sing— 

! ue windows before her were open, and 

oné hé saw a sweet childish face with 

a'k eyes, watching intently. For this 

6 listener Lilian sang, gaining cour. 
‘<© a 8b6 went On, and so absorbed was 
‘le that she never saw thetwo young 

‘n who crossed the road and paused 

“-.46 her, She started when a coin was 

into her band, and the two passed 
wiy up the path. 
1 ber palm she caught the glitter of 
Ko.d Only a moment she hesitated; 
esty overcame her timidity, and ran- 
% after the strangers, she touched her 
elactor gently. 
1 Lave given me gold,”’ she said. 
6 Warrender turned. She was too 
velled for him to see her face, but 


i sun was setting in golden glory 





ed 


i that her trembling fingers were 
© and slender. 


vidently surprised at her good for- 
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tane, Warrender,” laughed the other. 
**You shouldn't waste your substance on 
any street singer who happens to have a 
decent voice. You——" 

Warrender rilenced him with a ges- 
ture, 

“I knew it was gold,” he said gently. 
‘Keep it, please—you have given my lit- 
tle sister such atreat.”” He glanced at the 
child in the window, and Lilian’s eyes 
followed his. Then with a little sob: 

“Heaven bless you!" shecried. ‘You 
don’t know what you have done this 
night.” 

Erle Warrender bad shaken «ff the 
trammels of society to take the little 
delicate Nellie down to the quiet seaside 
village, where the health-giving breezes 
brought new lifeto thechild. His friends 
wondered why Erle did not marry, his 
mother was constantly worrying him to 
take a wife, but he knew there was only 
one woman in the world for him, and 
surely she was a ‘“‘dream bride.” 

He had only seen her once, in a hand- 
somely appointed carriage in the Park, 
but the sweet girl face was imprinted on 
his memory, and though he had not dis- 
covered the name of his divinity, he 
cherisbed a hope of finding her some day. 
Until then, marriage was not for him. 

“Ah, she is there! My veiled lady!’ 

Nellie’s voice attracted him to the wide 
bay window, where the child’s couch was 
drawn. 

“I am so glad, Erle; I thought she was 
never coming back.’’ 

The young man took a seat pebind her, 
whence he could see the same girlish fig- 
nre whose beautiful voice had |attracted 
his notice, 

A week had passed, and Nellie had 
watched in vain. Thesinger had forsaken 
tbe promenade, but now—a glance as- 
sured her of the child’s presence—she 
began her song. The two listeners were 
enthralled, and Warrender started when 
the door opened to admit Jim Thorpa, 

Hullo,” he said, “listening to the fair 
unknown?” 

“Yes. Have you heard her, Jim?’ 

‘Rather. The veiled singer isthe fash- 
ion; she’s had crowded audiences every 
night on the beach. There’s a mystery 
about ber, Erle, my boy. It’s a joke she’s 
playing; she can’t need the money, her 
hands are white and soft as a lady’s.”’ 

Erle didn’t answer. He recailed her 
broken words, “You don’t know what 
you have done this night.”” Lady or not, 
she needed the money sadly then. 

He leaned forward to throw a coin into 
the corner of her cloak, in which the girl 
was deftiy caicbing the money showered 
upon her, but catching sight of his face, 
she drew back and moved away. 

“Ob, sing—sing again!” cried Nellie, 
‘Erle, don’t let her go yet !’’ 

The words must have reached the girl, 
for sbe paused, then atill from a distance, 
continued her song, the glorious notes 
floating back on the evening air. 

Again and again she came, but always 
when he was out, and Erle only heard of 
ber advent from bis sister. Evidently 
sbe would take nothing at bis hands, and 
the young man found himself wondering 
if bie friend’s words were true—if, after 
all, it was a ‘ joke.” 

One evening as he returned along the 
promenade, the black figure rose from a 
peatand suddeply confronted him. In- 
stinctively raising bis bat, he waited for 
her to speak, but sbe seemed to have 
difficulty in finding words. Her fingers 
toyed with the end of the scarf that 
veiled her face, and Erle saw that she 
was strangely agitated. 

“What can I do for you?” he said 
gently. Then she found her tongue. 

“] wanted tothank you,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
your goodness, You could not know, 
but that night—my father was dying—we 
were starving—and you-—you saved us 
and first gave me hope.” 

“I gm giad,” be said simply. ‘But 
why did you not come again ?—or com- 
ing, why re;use my smai! help?” 

She clasped her hands tightly. 

“] sang for your little sister, It was 
the only way I could thank you. You 
had been so good to me, and now we are 
going away.”’ 

“Going away? Bat you will sing again 
for Nell?” he pleaded. ‘‘It is ber great- 


est pleasure. You will come once 
again ?’’ 
‘“Yes,’’ she said. ‘I will come once 
again.’’ 


The glorious day bad faded, and sallen 
clouds filled the sky. The bollow boom 


of the waters presaged a storm, and by > 
o'clock the rain was descending heavily 
andthe distant rumble of thunder was 


plainly beard. Nellie lay on ber couch, 
peering with eager eyes into the darken 
ing night. 


‘She won’t come, Erie, She cannot 
come such a dreadful night.”’ 

“Of course she cin’t,”’ said he, sharply, 
striving to rid himeelf of the feeling of 
disappointment that consumed him. 

But even as he spoke, a voice—full and 
sweet—rose above the splash of the waves, 
calling forth a delighted cry from Nellie. 
In spite of the storm, she had kept her 
word, 

For the one intent little listener she 
Sang, and the beautiful notes rang out 
above the storm, drawing tbe young man 
hastily tothe window. There she stood, 
in the pelting rain. She should not be 
there—he would go and fetch her in. 

Erle tore downstairs, and dashing out 
into the storm, caught the startled girl as 
she was preparing to fly. 

“Indeed, I won’t come in. I will run 
back,’’ she said, striving to release ber 
hands from his strong grasp, and looking 
at him with beautiful, unveiled eyes, 

“Do you think I will let you go? Do 
you think I will lose you again?” hesaid, 
with a quiet fore that startied her. And 
bewildered, uncomprehending, she per- 
force yielded to his stronger will, and 
suffered bim to lead her into the house, 

“I don’t understand,” she said help- 
lessly when they gained shelter. ‘You 
don’t know me, I never saw you until 
that night——”’ 

“Bat I saw you. Your face has haunted 
me, and though J did not even know 
your name, I knew you were the only 
woman | would make my wife. | would 
stake my alltowin you. Give me my 
chance- don’t send me away just when | 
have found you.”’ 

o * * 7 n ° 

“So the story of Dacre’s smasb was all 
fudge, was it?’ 

“Not quite. He lost heavily through 
some speculation, and they say it got on 
bis brain that be had lost everything and 
was ruined. But things were exagge- 
rated; something was saved, though he 
isn’t the C cesus that he was,.”’ 

‘And the lovely Liiian?”’ 

‘Is now Mrs, Erle Warrender, He 
fellin love with ber in their starvation 
days, and after nursing her back to 
health, she very properly rewarded bim 
by marrying bim, and bringing him a 
tidy little fortune, too. On, yes, Erie bas 
done very well for himseif.’”’ 

“Hist! Here they come!” 

The speakers drew back as Erle and 
his bride entered the crowded reception, 
unconscious that their remarks had been 


overheard. But Erie stooped to whisper 
in bis wife’s ear, With a proud tender 
emile: 


“Well, indeed! What should | have 
done, Lilian, bad I never met the velied 
singer ?”’ 

—— a —— 

PuRPoseé.—Itis a common mistake to 
jadge of character wholly by the emo- 
tions, desires and affections. They form 
a large part of it certainly. He who 
loves good and hates evil, who wishes 
to do right, whose intentions are pure, 
and whose impulses are excellent, is of 
course a very different kind of person 
from one whose inclinations lead him In 
an opposite direction, and is far more 
estimable, 

Yet we cannot afford to omit in oar 
estimate that strength of purpose which 
carries Out the desires and converts un- 
formed hopes into actions and realities, 
Some persons are 80 constituted that this 
process follows on inatinctively. 

No sooner is @ purpose formed than the 
means to fulfil it are chosen, adopted, and 
set to work. Conscious of a need, they 
begin at once to supply it. If they 
espouse a principle, they live upto it; if 
they favor a reform, they help to promote 
it; if they are indignant at some injustice, 
they set about preventing it. 

Otbers, satisied with a good intention, 
postpone its fulfilment indefinitely; they 
think thé work is almostdone when they 
bave decided to doit; whereas this idea 
is the very hindrance which often pre- 
vents it from being done at all. 

rh ee — 

THE Sultan of Turkey is said to be the 
most extravagant housekeeper in the 
world, According to an estimate bis do- 
mestic budget runs thus: Repairs, new 
furniture, mats, beds, ete, 15 0 
francs; toilet requisites, including rouge 
and enamels for the ladies of the harem, 
and jewelry, 50.000 000 francs; oxtra ‘‘ex- 
travagances,’’ clothes 
and furniture for the Sultan personally, 

0 000 000 france; 


4 OU 


» 000 000 frances: 


douceéurs and wages 


nd silver silat 


riag¢S and i rsees lrancs atota 
4 7 4 ’ r ia r , ; { 
Ol if iraop rau j $ 


yearly. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


A Parisian who suspects that the food 
or drink which he bas purchased is adul- 
terated can have the article analyzed free 
of cost at the municipal laboratory. If 
impurities are found, the city undertakes 
the prosecution of the tradesman, and, 
after conviction, the offender is not only 
Hable to fine and imprisonment, but may 
be obliged to display in bis window a 
sign reading, “Convicted of Adultera- 
tion,”’ 


A gentieman who had often wondered, 
like 80 many others, what became of the 
old-style bicycle, made a discovery re- 
cently which throws some light on the 
problem. During arambie in some woods 
he came across asmall saw-mill, and to 
bia astonishment, found that the motive 
power for it was supplied by a young 
man and one of the big wheels in vogue 
before the safety appeared. The wheel 
was suspended from the ceiling, and con- 
nected with the mill machinery by a belt, 
The young man saton the seat of the 
wheel, working the pedals with his feet, 
aud in this way kept the saw in motion 
for hours, while he read a book, 


Researches have shown that when in 
sleep the surface of the brain becomes 
pale, indicating the withdrawal of blood, 
and that awaking is accompanied by a re- 
turn of color. The ingenious ex periments 
of an eminent Italian physiologist, prove 
the same thing in another way. He con- 
structed a couch #o arranged that it could 
be accurately balanced in the middle, 
when the slightest change of weight 
would make either end incline. A man 
was laid upon it balanced in a horizontal 
position, Ashe went to sleep his head 
rose and his feet sank; as he awoke tbe 
opposite occurred, proving that the blood 
left the bead in the one condition and re- 
turned to it in the other, 


Not long since, a certain clock manu- 
facturer discovered that a rival was doing 
a large trade in cheap clocks, sent out to 
the wilds of Africa. He got hold ofa 
sample, and finding thatthere was a big 
profiton the enterprise, invested a large 
sum of money in making a better article, 
thousands of which were shipped to the 
same market, Strange to say, sales were 
very slow, while his rival, turning outa 
cheaper and far less accurate timepiece, 
was selling all becould make, Finally 
the explanation camé. Savages like noise, 
The clock made by the original exporter 
bad a particularly !oud and aggressive 
tick; his imitator made a better clock, 
but it was almost noiséless, and the sav- 
ages would have none of it. The remedy 
was simple. The next shipload that was 
despatched ticked louder than anything 


previously beard, and all was well. 
———_— = — _ 
Deafness Cannot be Cured. 





by local applications, a+ they cannot reach 


the diseased portion of the ear. There ts 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies, Denfness ta 
caused by an tnflarned condition of the tmu- 
cous lining of the Kustachian Tube W hen 
this tube wets io Mamed you have a rumbling 
sound or linpa@fect hearing, and when it ta 
entirely Closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the infl@miuation can be taken out 
and this tebe Pestored to its normal condi 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cnuses Out Of teM are caused by catarrh, which 
fx nothing bat an Inflained condition of the 
mucous surfnees 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by cutarriiy that 
cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure 


Send for circulars, free 
FF. J. CHENEY & CU., Toledo. © 
Sa Bhold by Drugwiste The 


OOO DOs COESHS SES HOSESHOOHEF OSES OOOOOD 


YOU CAN START 
THE YEAR WITH 
MAKING MONEY 
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Our Young Folks. 


MATS AND FURRY. 


hy PRANC ES! 
ATIENG EL! like the young bears, 
66 ) your troubles have vet to come’ 
Many littl folks may have heard 
this proverk before, without having any 


veotunige bee ars’ 
ected be 


idea of itsorigin,or whey the 


tr rbles should have ee 


fore thers, so | tuayv sas that IT be 
jeve this is how the provert) ean ter te 
reed 

Bry the clas ot old. ina snag eave lived 
Diocgese cated NDsatertnese Teermt nod their two 
children, Nits, thee ween, and | irry, the 
hatighiter 

Pdie Veotanige beeuat bad arrived at that 
tee when they become imquisitive, and 
th nk that they ean de everything as 
vellas their parents, if net better, and 
the ene netanths asking there father 
i Lo roverthvern abroad thee ife away trom the 

‘ ati 1 | ] ripe tliat thes whiotile Kt 

tured tube their peart oon cooking: the 
lin j ! arsed thar } foihk ti eal 
as constantly ter repels Patienee, Your 
{1 i ‘ hisave ett ‘ 

1} Jick tieet wt a atisty thre Vet 
forth | hier stone. they beeld) tatveh 
! il tt othe vnicd pou evel thea 

‘ } they minst wait, he 
t t pied thie wid chiefly ated 
ast heat ere tt bole 

Ih tt 1} le ahead their father 
t am oe Nerang oat tee bicacl oo dasaed ates 
tt i} and he nearly as often said that 
bees dimsed, canned ¢ preeualiy, cone evening, he 
tooled Doerr Cheat ae Seuvsall poige thet bee boreotigehat 


in dia given bina deal of troul le, When 
he cutipht at Pherefere, argued) Mats, 
troubles must be Something: to eat; ane 
it was too bad that they should have to 


wait in the eave til it} came to them, 


whilst there father ane moothes could get 
one nearly every dav that they went 
nuit 

At Just, one dav, after a deal of con- 
ultation, the\Y agreed that they would 


wk ound now positively what troubles 


Were. uid so settle the matter; but here 
arose another difficulty, viz., who was to 
ash. and who was te be asked? 

You had better ask mother, as yeu 
we her faverite,’ said bPurry. 

‘No answered Mite; “wou had better 
ish father: be will tell you anything.” 


Vod Purry, berg the pentler of the two, 


dav, and as hes 
to po out atter 
“whatare 


hie wisitecd till ment 
petting: ready 


‘rather, 


father was 


enmbtast, - vid she, 


Venxutions, tay chlewn, beaut dom't bother 


1 Dota betas sich biees canned Qhreete Dee 
aod ' 

Maat er ‘ Pipe ade N Lens LS it the bach 

‘ ws bus went towards 
\ ead air, | botinceadd cnt 
‘ \\ becat capes Creotatede To heared 
! ‘ 
Vena wered | \ vers 
\ 
\\ i-n-t Pwhatare Vexnmtions 
Mat 

1 oa t i beat) thes ire’ What 

athe vil t bles were, uid hurry; 
t Crust ther, and we 
| . 4 tilsied 
i \é \ | ! \ 1 tieel 
‘ i t 

{ ' { ‘ iin ind 
priie | \ tly 

‘ ‘ ! i i} 

NIn 1 been ist 
1 i ! bie i! tit head 
‘ ' noratt, and: he partion 
arivochidds anit athiet licen dadtna 
ishil ‘ ey tit ext torn 

atid \ ! ' ‘ Wit 1 Wihy 
i { ‘ i fier Pyata aadteer 
i 1 prprered die 

tiie aii | Wi Vou prlemse 

( at Verna are 
\ 1 ris ! reprlied his 
‘ t Leopy thie? TOW, Martie 
\I ‘ thie ive slower, 
| ‘ thisat bureyv bia been 
‘ t Witititipe feor 
| 1 ste liv Ve 
“I ‘ft i 
Siu 
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In the evening, when the old bears had 
had their resting, 
hurry her 
tather, 


dinner, and were 


began to play about nent 


Opportunity to 
but he hap 


ee@hitiv for an 


ask the imiportant question, 
very good humor, 


hiitea, bie 


pened notto be an a 


md her play at last, irritating 
teld her and Meats to pro to teed. 
“le 2 father,” 


hurry answer me 


moment, dear said 


vou pole ise 


“but will 


one question first 


“Only one, then,” said her tather, 
“Well, whatis it?” 
Please tell Mats and me what afthe- 


tions are? 
999 


‘Troubles, litthe one! at once ans wer- 


ed both parents at once, “Now trot off; 
yours have yet to come.” 

hurry whe had nearly tallen on her 
back with dismay atthe answer, followed 


but 
the latter out of temper, both with Purrs 


NIuts to bed, unable to say a word: 
and his parents, kept 
belie te Deitselt, that in the 


would have 


up such a grum- 
morning he 
it was too bad to 
ind 
Hitittering to himself, that at last le 


ib Answer 
be puteotl in that way; miade such a 
Wits 
sentto bed in another corner of the cave, 
Which did mot md 


lmprove his temper, 


only miade hin the more determined to 
have his answer in the miorning. Conse 
juently, nextday, when they were all 


at breakfast, “bather,” said be, ina ftiris 


mond to eat 


teomner, “*aares Creoatele ire 


“They are not, said lis father, “nes 
What all bears 
Now don't 


urs Wo 


todrink either; they are 


trvtoe avoid and thee trom, 


ish about troubles any moore; ve 
conn Soon enough.” 

When the old bears liad poome out, Mats 
Walked up and down the eave tor 
tine, Ato last he 


olny out te look for 


yt ite 


scotnie’ 


said, “karry, To ani 


troubles; will vor 


" Jtois noe use oul here for 
father 


woyv home for us, 


eoonane Walling 


then; and mother won't) bring 


and thes won't tellus 


What they are.” 


The 
bright, and the singing of the birds and 


morning, Was fine, the sum shone 
the tresh air raised the spirits of the little 
bears, so that they trotted on merrily tor 
some time, till at 


that 


last Purty complained 
she felt very tired, and so hungry 
they 


that she wished had brought sone 
food with them from the cave, 
Mats gallantly proposed that she 


should liedownanad rest, while he looked 
about to see it he could tind anything to 


ent; and Purry, having made herselt 


comfortable on some and 
he pushed a litthe further 


before 


THis leaves, 
into a thieket 
them, and had not gvone far before 
he heard a grunting noise. Tleadvaneed 
anal 


pruges vovotinnge at the 


enutioustly, Sawa htimiber ot young 
foot of 


towards them, till he got 


a large tree; 
SOttTN he erepet 


hear enough, and then with aspring he 


jt ped tpom one ot them and killed it. 


"Now, he exclaimed with pride, 
“tathercanmnever say again that | ean't 
bitunot.”’ 

“Capitally caught! said’ a voice be 
hiitvd didme.  ** Well done.” 

Mats wheeled around rather tright 
ened, and sawioa fox ereep out ot the 


brushwood and come towards bin’ 


"Well done, mv friend, well done!” 
tid the fox; TD consratulate vou: vou 
retest bee same oleh bataneter drideedh 

"No, replied Mats, blushing as miueh 
waa Vout bear eam tbbush “TL assure 
vou Pnever was away from our eave be 
fore to-daw, whem mis ster and TE cscrne 
outteo | Ko fat tines Creotabele 

~ Vou tind vet ele r! ON 

atte thre tow I should reaths ke 
{ tv ! ne service to Vou Is there 
mist pthat bean do for you or show 
ness ¥ 

Mats, whe lad been paving at the tor 
in gereat adtiiration, hesitated for a litth 
While; bution the fon again assuring bin 
of his anxiety to serve hin, he said, “lt 


vou could show mie a trouble, PE should 


be omueh obliped te you; and oh! could 
vou please tell mie how you got such a 
father sats if a bear 
like that he 


Prestatitul tal? tog 
yeta tail 
ny ot the 
Show 


could only would 


bee tanaeder Wy Bears,’ 
“E Witl you a 
the 


Uneuasv; Vours will 


trouble, with 


pleasure,” said fon; 
tail, chon't bee 


just like it. Of 


‘and as tor my 
become 


eourse, it 


Was sStreteclye d 


When you were young, Was it not? Stay, 
let mie look at it.’’ And poing behind 
Mats, he exclaimed, “ldo declare it was 
bieot, Pehut! tehut! What carelessness! 
Bat Fo dom't think it is too late mow, 
1! lyvti it certainly Iphit to tiave been 
lore se ‘ Fast let me = fusten this 
price { we it \ 
Mats agreed \, taking pa 
tied a 
4 StICK 


behind will give your tail a little jerk, 
and stretch it a little, and you can re- 
peat the experiment as often as you like, 
till your tail is long enough.” 

Mats, in high spirits at the thought of 
becoming King of the 
climbed the tree to the bough, and when 
he vot to the fork, let himself drop 
yvently through it; when lo and behold! 
the stick caught in the fork, and he 
swung in the air, suspended by his tail 


scpeoll 


bears, 


as if he were hung up to dry. 

' roared Mats. ‘Help! help! 
letame down!” 

“No hurry,” laughed the “You 
to see a trouble, and now you 


OO O-0 
’ fox. 
wanted 
have a good one; and I have a fine little 
pig, for which IT beg you will accept my 
most gratetul thanks.” And so saying, 
he disappeared into the thicket, drag- 
ving the pig atter him. 

Onoithe departure of the tox, Mats re- 
doubled his eries, which had the eflect of 
bringing Furry quickly on the spot, who, 
seeing her brother swinging in the air by 
his tail, 


rele ased 


at once climbed the tree, and 
him, when he fell heavily 
Furry came down and 


SOON 
to the ground. 
asked him how he had got into sucha 
pligelit. 

"T had 


pig,’ said he, when an animal with such 
asplendid tail came up to me and told 


caught you such a beautiful 


me that he would show mea trouble and 
tail 
stolen the pig and gone away.” 


make my like his, and now he has 


Both the litthe bears thought they had 
gone through enough for one day, so 
they got up and started for home. 

They had not gone far before Mats 


stopped near a large, rotten, dead tree, 
the top of whieh had been broken off in 
some storm or other, “LT smell honey!’ 
said he, 

“Where? delighttul!’ cried 
hurry, jumping for joy. 

Mats began toclimb the tree, and when 
he got to the place where it had been 
of}, “‘Hlere it is!” cried he, and 
turning around, he started on his 
back wards, 

Furry im- 
climb the tree 
not gone tar whena 
place inside, and she 
heard Mats erying, “I’ve got them, 
hurry; Furry, ve got them; and such 
quantities! And then tollowed a great 
commotion and scrambling inside the 
tree, 

hurry, greatly excited, climbed up to 
the 
Mats just coming out. 
pot, Mats?” she asked, 


Oh, how 


broken 
way 
down inside the tree, going 
as the custom of the bears is, 
mediately set to work to 
also, but she had 
heavy tall took 


hole as fast as she could, and met 


“What have you 


‘Troubles, troubles! Run home quick, 


1 am stung,’? cried he. “They are aw- 
ful,’ and he pushed his way out of the 
hole her, followed by a cloud of 


bees, which at both him 


past 
once attacked 
and kurry furiously. 


Mats and Furry never stopped till 
they had reached home, where they 
found their parents anxiously waiting 
trom them. Phe latter imunediately 


questioned the children as to where they 
lisa they told) them all their 
adventures; and when they 
said, ** All troubles 
that have come upon you serve you quite 
ought to have had patience, 
till Thad time to explain to 
vou What troubles were.” 


heen, and 
had done, 
their mother these 
right; you 


and waited 


Pather said they were 
het Whist 


potted burry. 


vexuations, and 


we oclid know those were.” 


He did, my dear, And were vou not 
disappointed by the lot 


Phat Was a vexation anda little 


peut and 


out 
trouble; or rather, Limay say,an atilie- 
tion, for did mot the loss of the pig cause 
him sorrow, Which is pain of mind, and 
he Knows best if he had any painot body 
When he was swinging.’ 
“Oh! Twas so hurt,’ cried 
don't) think 
to-morrow,” 


Mats. ‘I 
Furry and | want to go out 


Phe old bears laughed heartily at the 
young they thought the 
enough tor them, they 


pair, and as 
lesson had been 
said no more, 
But the story of Mats’ and Furry’s ad- 
Ventures got out the neighbeor- 
hood, and toralong time the-ditlerent 
anitmials used te tellit to their children to 
teach them the patience, 


always winding up with “patience! like 


about 


advantages of 


the young bears, your troubles have vet 
tocome,” untilatlastit grew to be the 
proverb which has been handed down to 
the present day. 


——— o eS 


AS the are 


December 4, 1897 


The World’s Events. 


The Chinese preserve eggs by 
with mud. 











coatine 


Secretary of State Sherman and Mrs. 
man will celebrate their golden weddi; 
yveur, 


It is estimated that the death-rate oy 


world is t7 a minute, and the birth-riate 
minute, 


Arabic coins have a sentence fro nt 
horan, and generally the ¢ aliph’s nani 
never an image. 


The atmosphere isso clear in Zulujan, 
it is said, Objects can be seen by starlip 
distance of seven miles, 


Among the 55,000,000 inhabitants of 
many there are only Seventy-eight wh 


passed their hundredth birtaday. 


ot ‘ 


Lodging-house keepers in Germany bay o 


“ive notice to the police immediately o, 
arrival and departure of any of their 


\ curiosity has been brought to [ig 
hast Friendship, Me.—a man whe has ky 
diary sine 1, ISTO, and 


January never — 


nu day 

Nuimismatists say that no buman bead 
impressed on coins until after the dearh, of 
\lexancder the Gireat. All images befor: 
were of dieties, 


Seals sleep upon land; they also do so 
ing upon their backs in the sea. This } 
they mostly indulge in when the weather js 
fine and the sea callin. 


When a family 


house to another they always rake all the fire 


Russian moves fro 


from the hearth of the old domiicilea 
itin a closed pot to their new residen: 


That there is nothing ina name is pr 
the fact that Beaver Falls, Pa., bas 
doctors named Girimam, Ague and Coffin, 
of whom enjoy large and paying practices, 


It isa poor Chinese dinner 
than twenty courses, 


that has fewer 
Some have forty and 
fifty,andatew are over a hundred. ¢, 


eat what they please and as much as thes 
please, 

Russians are great caters,and much given 
to snacks, and a morsel of zakousksa | sited 


fish), With a glassful Of spirits, is am iny.ari- 
able prelude to dinner; but no one ever drinks 
without eating. 


St. Louis boasts of a baboon that recentiy 
wenton a lark, ate sulphur matches, red fire, 
gold paintand raw eggs, drank bottled beer 
and ended by throwing eggs at the refleectior 
ot himself in a mirror, 


] 


\ shepherd at Chambery, Savoy, employs 
a horse instead of a dog to keep the herd to- 
gether. The horse understands the 
viven him and carries them 
rently as the best-trained doz. 


orders 


out as inte 


According to an Indiana reporter, VO- 
man leaned from a car window and asked a 
nan to pick uparing she has dropped. Ile 


did so and discovered from the insert; tion 
on the ring that she was his long-lost wits 
John Dieter, of Shelbyville, Ind, wle: 


Thomas A. Hendricks was a candids 


(rovernor of that State bet a coffin that he 
would be elected. Ie won the bet, whiir is 
paid, and the other day when he died ! : 
buried in a coflin that cost him nothi 


\ kind 
many COUNnErS 


market is said toe 
districts of Finland. © 
year such paupers, lunatics, and aged 


of slave 


of each parish as cannot support thet 
are put upat public auction, and co 
to those families or fariners who w 

them at the lowest price otfered by the 


nuthorities. 


The tall Lombardy 
in Some parts of Murope as a kind of 


poplar bas ar 


ightning-conductor, Investigations ! 
this reput 


Its wood is an unusually ge 


Made appear to 


the tree, 


econutirin 


ductor of electricity as compared witt 
While its great height and 
branches 


lack of > 


enable it to conduct a » 


stroke straight downward. 
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BEFORE 
A GIRL MARRIES 


She ought, it possible, to le al 
to play the piano. Music ts 
‘TH 


Lapits’ Home JouRNAL w 


vreat tactor in a home. 
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send a girl, tree of all expens 
to any musical conservat . 
- 
} . 
she likes; pay her board ; 
e her a piano in he . 
o 
1 4 is ha > 

I { 4 
P} adelpt a 
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COME WHAT MAY. 


ny THACKERAY. 


th or want, come gomlor ill, 
told accept their part, 

e the Awiul Will, 

than bonest beart. 








» het 
. tw 
.sos or Whe wins the prize? 
pat r conquer as Vou canh, 
ifaullorif you rise, 
bi, pray (rod, a gentleman, 





4S THEY USED TO LIVE. 


known old-time American 

in his recollections of a life- 

- how they used to live in New 

i during his youth, some seventy 
ico. Money was searce, he writes, 

. being about fifty cents a day, 
these were generally paid in 
veuetables, and other articles of 
-~i/dom in money. There was not 
ry of any kind in the place. 
was a butcher, but he only went 
ise to house to slaughter the 

wl swine of his neighbors. 

vas a tanner, but he only dressed 
‘s skins; there was a 


1 op es 
but he generally fulled and 

ther j™ ople’s cloth. 

blue a portion of the 


dveing 


is to make linsey-woolsey for 


wns, aprons, and blue-mixed 
vs—vital necessities in those 
was a domestic operation. Dur- 


the 
thus placed so as to 


1 autumn, a dye-tub in 
ev corner 
crished by the genial heat—was 
miiliar in all thrifty houses, as the 
or the back-log. It was covered 
a board, and formed a cosy seat 
« wide-mouthed fireplace, especi- 
f a chill evening. 
bread was of rve, tinged with 
meal. Wheat bread was 
| for the sacrament and company. 
came from our 
farm. The fuel was sup- 
by our own woods—sweet-scented 


re- 
the vegetables 


and 


vy, snapping chestnut, odorifer- 
reeking, fizzling ash. 
was partially supplied by our 


and 


trees. These were tapped in 
the sap being collected, and 
This was 


ya domestic operation, and one 


| down in the woods. 
ill the children rejoiced. 

was largely consumed, but our 

A half- 


it Was given, as a matter of 


os had scarcely begun. 


to every day-laborer, more par- 
in the 
es, rich or poor, it was offered 


summer season. In 


Visitors as an essential point of 


or even good manners. 

| beg pardon—ladies, took 
apps, Which was the most 

~ and seductive means of get- 
sy that has been invented 


hot 
infallible 


bies were silenced with 


esteemed an 


for wind on the stomach. 
no imbibed his morning dram, 
Vas esteemed te mperance. 

> a story of a preacher about 
lectured his 


‘s, Who thus 


I say nothing, my beloved 
little bitters 
and after breakfast, 

What 
{ against is this dramming, 


hours of 


against taking a 
breakfast, 


if you are used to it. 
iv, dramming, at all 
rotted it, 


own flax, 


ised our 


tit, dressed ait, and spun it. 
W hive turned by the foot, 
- ce, and was as familiar as if 


teen a member of the family. 


Was also spunin the family, 


y sisters, and partly by a 
f r neighbor, the town 
[ remember her well as she 
ft in the atti In 

R y was ‘ f 
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Twice a year, that is, in the spring 


and autumn, the tailor came to the 
house and fabricated the semi-annual 
stock of clothes for the male members 
—this being called ‘‘whipping the cat 
Mantuamakers and milliners came in 
their turn, to fit out the female mem- 
bers of the family. There was a similar 
process as to boots and shoes. 

At the period of my earliest recol- 
lections, men of all classes were dressed 
in long, broad-tailed coats, with huge 
pockets, long waistcoats, and breeches. 
Hats had low crowns, with broad brims 
—some so wide as to be supported at 
the sides with cords. The stockings of 
the parson, and a few others, were of 
silk in summer and worsted in winter: 
those of the people were generally of 
wool, and gray 
Women wide 
sometimes of straw and sometimes of 


blue and mixed. 


dressed in bonnets— 
silk; the gowns were of silk, muslin, 


gingham, ete 





generally close and 
short-waisted, the breast and shoulders 
being covered by a full muslin kerchief. 
Girls themselves with a 
large white Vandyke. 


ornamented 


Tavern haunting—especially in win- 
ter, when there was little to do- 
common, even with respectable farm- 


was 


Marriayes were celebrated in the 
the 
with a general gathering of the neigh- 
borhood, and usually off by 
Everybody went, as to a 


ers. 
evening, at the house of bride, 
wound 
dancing. 
public exhibition, without invitation. 

Funerals generally drew large pro- 
cessions, Which proceeded to the grave. 
Here the minister always made an ad- 
dress, suited to the oceasion. If there 
was any thing remarkable in the his- 
tory of the deceased, it was turned to 
religious account in the next Sunday's 
sermon. Singing meetings, to prac- 
tise church music, a great re- 
source for the young. in winter. 

salls at the taverns were frequented 
by the young; the children of deacons 
ministers the 
parents did not. The winter brought 


were 


and attended. though 
sleighing, skating, and the usual round 
of indoor sports. 

——P 2. = 


DELICATE PERCErTIONS.—Some  per- 
sons appear to Know intuitively the fit 
ting thing to be said or done at the 
They ef- 


fects, and guide themselves accordingly. 


moment, foresee probable 


Others seem to have ne such insight 
They blunder along, failing to produce 


the effects they desire, often irritating 


those whom they wish to please, and 
producing impressions whieh — thes 
would gladly avoid, and by which they 


often do themselves 


Yet, although quick and delicate 


reat injustice 
per: 
ceptions cannct suddenly be gained by 
those who have them net 
be cultivated, 
Though 


attain to the same degree of tact which 


like any other power 


the natural man may never 


his more sensitive 


exhibits, he may 


greativ diminish the dif- 


tively 
self-culture, 
ference between them 





Grains of Gold. 





By doing nothing We ‘earn te 


\ woman hates a question, tal ‘- 
one, 
Adversity borraews its stuarpest st 


our impatience. 


r minds a « with . a} 


au penalty for its s at 


(rod neve 


Too much sensit 
too much insenstt 


(soml Inanners are 


Femininities. 


The of the child is «a 
the work of the mother. 


future destiny wave 


\ man to rule a woman 


enough not to use his strength. 


tretast « sirong 


seent sprinkled piles 
stone may be convententls 


clothing. 


Uypeen pieces of i 


used te perfurns 


Young Maid: “What is the time to 
marry 7° Old Maid: “Whenever the 


Willing.” 


teest 


tan is 


Every girl believes in ber heart that she ts 
better looking than other people think she 


thinks she is. 

When a woman thinks she has convinced 
a tman that he was wrong, she 
ently tired him out. 


has generally 


The Man: “I wonder if your father would 
The Maid: “Very 
Papa and Lalways disagree.” 


have me for a son-in-law? 
likely. 

An English 
tsladys Blank. her 
“Sorry is Blank that she isnt a bes.’ 


christened 
fathe rf. 


girl child 
“Because, said 


was 


Queen Marguerite of Italy has started a se 
elety for the improvement of ragged street 
children. Her Majesty desires that each child 


should be taught some use‘ul trade. 


“I think it's absurd to say kissing is dan- 
gerous,” gushed Mrs. Lilytop. “What poss! 
ble disease could be spread by the stmaiyple 
act?” “Marriage, madam,” grunted Crrurmpy 


Miss Plott is a colored woman whe is a sus 


cesstul Chicago lawver She speaks severa 
languages and is much patronized by forety 
ers. Her practice is cont ned almost entirely 


to office work. 
tramay tee 


A beautiful 
found in an 


inscription, it is seated, 
“Here 
fortune te 


italian graveyard lies 


Etella, who transported a large 


acts of and has gone 


Ileaven in 
thither to enjoy it. 


ebarity, 


Mrs. Tift: “Why don’t you get married, 
Miss Prim?’ Miss Prim: “Io am a tian 
hater.’ Mrs. Tilt: “That is all the more rea 
son why you should marry Hlaw else ca 


your hatred minnifest itself? 


Mrs. Ciladstone is months older than 
fgueen Victoria. 


tive years older, aud Lads I 


six 
Baroness Burcdett-« outts is 
Tighe, Whe 


eoulse 


was at the ball the night before the tattle of 
Waterloo, was a girl when the tgueen Was 
born. 

The Cherokee Indiaa form of marriage is, 


perhaps, the simplest and most expressive of 
any. The man and woman toerels join bands 
over a running stream, of the 
Wish that their future lives, hopes, andaspira 
tions should tlow on in the same channel, 


ertele reaatic 


A voung lady who was deseriting boone of 


her friends a great disappolntoment white she 


had experienced, remarked “[ was almost 
killed by it. IT could bave cried myself to 
death “Joie vou ery? asked the other 
“No; | was just getting ready te, whem the 
dinner-bell rang. 

It is generally observed that) persons of 
about forty vears, especially voung ladies of 
that ave, are very forgetful of thase with 
Whom they Were acyuatited in «et Thee! 
This remarkable ditutness of tretoor hiss 
been appropriate stylead, “Dive «fla ss of 
the middle ages. 

lo tind the shortest wu t fetrimle trewart 
under any ciretuumstatnees: t =t ase if 
is tuarried, but mot a tiother, | se ohvet 
tesetiel If she is minarried, and a 
praise her childre Secreted as If « 

niarried, ane engaged, peraise be P 
She ois tnmtinarciedt, mated ; 
hersecf. 

There is a tradition conmeert 
sull ower \ beautiful no ‘ elir you 
gpardem wall te « ers te ‘ 

t aver Mhic Ww sf tricle 
er ' , i all | 

ak al - t 

Miho I , 

lowers, before 
“teia at ! 

‘ " bisa 
tt complex ta i ‘ 
sians are of all eotny ‘ 

‘ thute,?t t white stl ‘ ‘ i 

‘ al «© of northe it =fa f 

tr , less so: Of southern, sWwa 1 1 
ores am \ratl, ¢ and aw ‘ 

? r a) fi at i i! 2) ‘ 

never been exposed , - ‘ as ta . 

thie tridiatet ts of the soutt I 

An aute meray ‘ t 
} - ‘ i = tl it I , ‘ \ ; 

‘uti ‘ hits i 
fort a) r i ‘ ‘ 
t pe ‘ > ‘ 
two we mh it it ¢ 
out betra r . 

Vilse she earned ‘ 2 

‘ ‘ andy 
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Masculinities. 


four main objection t: doing many things i« 


Ih RUSE SOrneone else Wants us to clo the 
Mabel: “Dick has broken his pro =e 
hihel: “Never mind, hell make another at 

we good 


\ Chicago man 
woman to faintin his arois lost his 
shirt stad in the operation. 


Whe pertmiitterl a strange 


Man is by nature a cowardly animal, and 


moral courage shines out as the rmeost rare 


snd the most noble of virtues 

She: “Do vou think De Noodle can wet 
the set?’ Hle: “I don't 
shouldnt: he's not very smart, vou know, 


Inte 


‘start’ see why he 


In the affairs of life, activity is 
ferred to dignity; and practical energy 
dispatch, to premeditated 
reserve. 


tor toe yore 
and 
composure an 

Aman with knowledge, but withoutenergs, 
is a house furnished, but not inhabited: a man 


With energy, but no knowledge, a house dwelt 
in, but unfurnished 

“Iliow is it that Wildon cones to the «tut 
every night now? It used to te that we 
eouldn’t get bin here once a month eq Dia ° 


be married last autunin and settled dow 


When Mr. Latwuchere, the kin ah 


ira 
st, was in St. Petersburg on one cecnusion be 
sawthe Duteh Minister dive his hands 
the cigars set out for the guests and Ol hin 
perckets with ther 
“| wouldn't marry vou f veort timed three 


titnes the wealthof tis father, she said 
presume vou Know, he replied with digmit 
“that if Thad that much money there wou 


be no necessity for me to marr 


Finger-stalis of thin tiudiarubber are maw 
set bey remy pelrotogragelers com three © ocve 
tinent and at home to protect the ftfngeers 
from the injurious action of cletuicals, ex 
pecially metol, biehrommte of protesb, and 


eyantide of protassitinn, 


bithel 
deceived 


“You say Algy bas been heartlessls 


OV & Young Wotan Prick stew lewd 


hin on Ge think that she loved linn ”* M 
“Oh no, she ded him on to belteve Chiat ste 
didn tenure a rap for bith, and Chem whe hie 
earelessiy proposed, meoeepted bit eorn thee 
Spot 
“Turn to (ead one da before eotir Chemths, 

said Rabbi keitezer, TLis disciples said, “Plow 
eanatpan know the day of his death* il 
answered them, “Then vou sbeould ter to 


Ceemd tema) poerbiapes Vou rmiay ber head tee nner 


row Thus every day will be emiploved= in 


turning. 


Jackson 


Mrs. “Dats sebenteen lies vos 
tole me toelay, all dif frunt. \o am a 
reglar rapskililen! tastus Jackson: “W 
Whacl at rapekilllom, trcenemiy Mir« 
Jackson: “\ rapskillion am @ Voting un 
tuts got bis fadders blood ty obel eee tat 
Wohiedd a ripest On ain, tay sean! 

\ Buda-Vesth manufeeturer  latel cup 
tured a thief by chetitenl toemns. Misstog 


eash from bis box diay bey clay, bie applied fay 


aidtoa chemist, who gave bint a powder to 


sprinkle over the cash ever wit The 
peewiler possessed the peculiar propert f 
dveing the skin blue, the color belng tntens 
fled tw washing, and resisting the action f 
aur A an ‘ ‘ ther 
tos 1 ’ pie them cmubled 
ry { “Mas ti at i 
' rt i+! » and ‘ 
seul ‘ ! theft 
I Spey ons ure 3 « 
at an that 4 
‘ ecato«dt tof 
“ je \ 
tt ~ ‘ teal or I 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 
. ‘ 4 a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tt t f ractios 4 ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





One of the newest colors in favor is « 
bright red orange. This shade is used in 
yoke effect with almost any oolor, though 
it harmon re best with brown and dall 
reds, but the contrast between itand blue 
or green is considered eminently warm 
and sultabie for fall and winter. A very 
pretty gown for fal’ and winter dinner or 
house wear was made of bright sapphire 
blue silk under black grenadine, a yore 
of orange velvet being uncovered by the 
hieck. 

The crange silk petticoat ie an even 
later fancy than those of green or corine, 
and these are short encugh to be safe 
from contact with the pavement. The 
argument advanced is that if the petti- 
coat is pretty it should not be Injared 
from touching the ground any more than 
should the gown, that you should be able 
to liftthe gown well above the petticoat, 
the latter garment being left to take care 
enough to escape 


of iteelf and short 


harm 
of course it displays the ank es, which 
men (hrarge® Sli 


eetties it for most wi 


lining to gowns is also a fad, and some 
fhne dresses are made with the *#kirt 6n- 
from the 


Here 


tirely free, except at the hand, 


silken lining, and that is orange. 


bave two bands, 


out ofthe lining, 


js a chance for @ trick, 
and thus get a petticoat 
since it is the new and favoritecoior. 


(say colorsare not essential, however, 
to attire for the most exacting ‘‘war paint 
and feathers’ functions, and sinc® 80 
many Women appear at euch occasionsio 
bright colors, an occasional dark eolored 
costume comes into fine contrast As it 
would thus be rendered sufficiently con- 
spicuous to receive & general looking 
over, it needs to be of original and taste. 
ful design. 
The average 
safely from such examination. 


come out 

One was 
cut princess from black molre velour, i's 
wide skirt having a tablier front of black 
jetted and spangled chiffon. 

This was shirred three times at the 
walst, and each row of sbhirring was held 
down with a string of jet beads The 
bodice had a draped vest of the chiffon, 
back and sides being moire velour. The 
aieeves, too, were of the spangled chiffon, 
with a gathered ruche along the outside 


se@aTH) 8. 
There ie no dou t that chinchilla will 


again form one of the very popalar furs 
of the winter. It is styli-h, refined in 
eflect and very expensive. Silk velvet 
Russian blouses, capes and jackets will 
trimmed with this far, 
dablia, Russian 
or plom color, small 
vue portions of the bodice 


dress would 


be very much 
cloth 


green, dark blue, 


On costumes of 
of var 
look softand dainty against a clear com- 
it fair or dark. 


pieces 


plezion, be 


Sealskin jackete will betwenty-twoand 
twenty f r inebes long, and will be 
made in the ouse style, with sleeves of 


ordinary w! and no giant pulls at the 


ehoulders 


lhe large sleeves of last season made 


the sealiskin gartinent an @xpensive lux- 


ury, and fur manufacturers are pieased 


to return to the moderate pattern. Al- 
theugh there is searcit'y of seal fur, it 
Willi not be w the exclusion of other 
fur 

Pheu re Persian and the Persian wil] 
be Worn Extensively in jackets basq ues 
and garments The jackets will 
have x are ani the biouses wil! be 
worn wiih fancy jeweled belte These 
belts are of Hoissiar pa'terns and deco. 
rated with hig ored jets and spark- 


ling stones 


Fur capes w be worn again, but will 


be lees popular than last season, and 
shorter, Comtinations of seal and Per- 
stan and Persian and chinchilla will be 
popucar, end man capes will be orna.- 
mented with stone marten taille Among 
the nove (les which are shown were Per- 
sian tight-f oe beeques with fox front 
and taleand teads at the waist Chin- 
chilla wi be used in trimuaings for 
jackets and capss, and fur collars and 
boss 

A tv¥t ai French tallor made gown is 
f rough surface navy biuecioth Down 

6 frontof the skirt, forming a panel 
“~ ” ens towards the bottom, are 
two rows of fancy aiding mh Diack slik 
mine - * t Gaia T ine ‘ ce 
*o -— * a f 4 ®ach side 
giving ‘ . wil Ted 

t 

” “ ‘ * 
was aa 88 s f zrTree 
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buckle of exquisite workmanship. The 
tight sleeves had cuffs and epaulets 
braided with black and silver. The high 
collar of white cloth wes edged with 
sable, as were also the cuffe The hat 
worn with this coetuame was of castor 
brown feit, turned cff the face; a som 
masse of blue velvet and Diack ostrich 
tips com plete the trimmiug. 

In a trousseau sent from Paris fora Jan- 
uary bride, the nightgowns were of four 
different patterna, The firet bad a deep 
falling collar composed of insertion and 
embroidery, edged with torchon lace of 
the finest quality; thefull siceeves were 
finished with a eof frill of nainsook, 
edged with lace and headed by a band of 
insertion, showing an interlacing of pale 
pink ribbon, teuches of which a eo ap- 
peared at the throat. In the second de- 
sign the neck aod shoulder trimming 
consisted of a mass of delicate frills and 
insertion arranged in V shape The 
sleeves, from elbow to wriet, were fash- 
joned with alternate rows of lace inser- 
tion and puffs of nainsook, showing run- 
ners of pale blue ribbon tied in natty 
bows, while vandyked frills edged with 
lace fell over the hands. The character- 
istic of the third pattern was a deep col- 
larcutin points on the shouiders and at 
the back and front and edged with the 
finest Nwias embroidery, while the gown 
was worked with a profusion of smail 
tucks. The fourth was of graceful Em- 
pire sty'e, minutely tucked, and drawn 
in with a girdie of narrow bive ribbon. 
The frills forming the trimming were 
edged with beautiful embroidery, headed 
by a lineof veining through which were 
ran ribbons to match the girdle 

If you prefer good plain worien fabrics 
to fancy ones for winter wear, you Lave 
your wish this season, for amaz»n cloth 
and cashmere cloth, of smooth, glossy 
texture and piain cr loring, are quite the 
order of the day in Paria. 

Woollen poplin is also in great favor. 
The tints most in fashion for all such tis- 
sues are first of all blue, in al! shade, 
from indigo and Sevres biue to fax bive. 
Then there are lovely warm tints of 
brown, the most novel being coffee, bea- 
ver and chartreux, biuish.violet, deep 
red, and some handsome shades of green, 
such as fern and olive, the last generally 
attenuated by some sober biack trim- 
ming. 

All these materiais, warm and thick, 
but very soft and draping well, scarcely 
admit of any but plain trimmings; mo- 
bair braid and galloon are the most suit- 
able, 

Do not choose any of these fine cloths 
or poplins for other than dressy walking 
or visiting Toney are far lees 
proof against dust or rain than mixed 
woollens of more fancifu: tex'urea 

If you want a robede fatigue, take 
rather some of the new chined cloths, 
covercoat or whipeord, which are infgi- 
nitely more durable, and if less beauti- 
ful, less likely to change or fade 

Armure and diagonals appear thie win- 
ter renewed by a pretiy c 


dreases 


mbination in 
their texture, almost im percep ibie wool- 
len threads of a lighter shade forming a 


sort of glezad pattern over the darker 
ground of the materia! 

Mordant cloth is aleo a faney woollen 
tissue. Its double woof shows a colored 
pattern Oveéra black ground 

The contrary effect appears in double 
fancy serge, the ground of which its of a 


finer texture. Sevres-blue, purple, or 


dark criusson, ete are Woven 
undulating 


tissue, 


, ever Fhicy 
Siripes in @ thicker serge 
The Diack pattern looks exactiy 
as if it had been worked tn applique over 
tbe colored ground. 

In much the same style we have the 
new pas*ementerie tissues combined so 
as to give the effect of colored ribbons 
passed in and out of the meshes of a black 
mohair net; or again, braided pekin, with 
black patterns in relief imitating braiding 
over # striped colored ground. 

These 


last) matertals, 


however, can 
scarcely be classed among the cheap 
woollens for ordinary wear. Their eia- 


borate texture, as weil as their novelty, 
render (hem rather expensive: although, 
on the other hand, they are really jess eo 
than plainer fabrics, as they reqaire no 
trimming atall. They seem particularly 
suitable for biouse bodices or bolerne 
inging than 
,2ile Pialn about 


Skirts are nade more e 
ever in the upper part, 
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but not slipped inside the skirt as form- 
erly; it is now continued into a short 
round basque, gauged two or three times 
round the waist, and confined by a deep 
belt either round or peaked. It is often 
trimmed in the upper part with a net- 
work of narrow velvet or satin ribbon, 
to which jet beads and bugles are some- 
times added. 

Gray in pretty tones and semi-tones is 
a favorite color of the season. It brings 
out in contrast the more brilliant colors. 
The ms)jority of separate skirts are made 
of gray in repped wool, ladies’ cloth, 
double faced cashmereand taffeta. With 
them are worn ftancy waists of richly 
plaited taffetas or veivets, cerise and 
Roman bius, in fact everything that 
gives a gay appearance in biouse effect. 

Opera hoods of silk lace and velvet are 
soft, voluminous and becoming. One of 
deep purple velvet is faced with white 
silk, which is not vis'ble as the sot folds 
of the hood are drawn over the coiffure 
and about the face, where it is softened 
by deep rufties of biack lace. The cape of 
the hood, which falls well down over the 
shoulders, is of white silk, veiled with a 
wide roffia of black lace. Violets are in 
the black lace at the top of the hood and 
at the throat, where long strings of the 
black lace bave the effect of securing the 
garment. 

A white hood upon which is appiiqued 
—sparingly, not to give it adark effect— 
biack lace, bas many ruffiss of white lace 
about the face, and a little bow of coiled 
yellow velvet, with an orang*colored 
flower at the neck, and in the ruffiss jast 
above the forehead. There is a fall of 
white lecs from the neck in front over the 
cape, which is of satin, with appliqued 
black lace. 

The odd waists and skirts that bave 
served so many women longer than they 
should, are becoming monotonous. Bodi- 
cies are now made to match the skirts. 
and are cut slightly low-necked. More 
care istaken of the toilet generally. The 
attention paid to the dressing of the bair 
is attested to by the increased sale of 
triple looking: gla-ses. 

Hardly any modish woman is now 
without one, and indeed it is almost im- 
poss’ ble to dress the hair perfectly, from 
ell pointe of view, without the aid of this 
multiplied refisction. 

W hite tulee, twisted over wire into low 
spider bows is pretty, but difficult of ar- 
rangement. Colored violet ribbon ro- 
settes make very striking hair ornaments. 
They are charming with jeweled centres 
ail but concealed by the loops. Aigrettes, 
if worn at all, are fine enough not to be 
annoying. A perfectlg bewitching one is 
made of almost invisible silver wire, and 
glistening with little diamond drops. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 

Bread sauce is used for game and poul- 
try. Put into a double boiler two gener- 
ous cups of milk and place it over the 
fire; add a quarter ofan onion and one 
cup of finely sifted bread crumbs: cover 
the boiler and let the ingredients simmer 
twenty minutes, 

Take out the onion and add one tea- 
spoonful of butter and season with salt, 
paprika andatiny pinch of mace. The 
sauce is then ready to serve. Brown 
some bread crumbs in melted salted bat- 
ter and sprinkle them over the fowis 
when this sauce is served in a separate 
dish; but if the sauce is poured around 
the birds, scatter tbe browned crumbs 
over the top of the sauce, as well as the 
fowls. 

Salad Cream.—Two teaspoonfols of 
sugar, two saltspoonfuls of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of mustard, three tablespoonfuls 
of cream, two eggs, and half acupful of 
vinegar. Cook until thick, and add oi! 
or butter (when taken CfT) to taste. 

Sultana Cake.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, four cups of flour, five 
eges, one cup of milk, two teaspoonfuis 
of yeast powder, one pound of Saitans 
raisins, and one pound of citron, cut very 
fine. Measure in coffee cups, and bake 
inadeep sheetiron pan in a moderate 
oven, two and a halfor three hours Be 
sure it ie done in the middie before re 
moving from the oven, as the loaf is 
iarge 

Dried Apple Pan-pie.—One quart of 
dried apples, soaked over night, and 
stewed tender. Put the apples in » leep, 
®gUare Gartben baking dish 
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pan-pie an hour in s moderateoven. Us. 
it bot, and, if possible, just before send. 
ing to the table pour over it half a cupfa! 
of sweet cream. 

To look as pretty going as coming seems 
to be the general feminine ambition thi, 
winter, aod the determination is noticed 
perticalariy in the arrangement of the 
bair. As much, if not more, attention i, 
now paid to the line about tne nape of the 
neck as to outline of the hair on foreneai 
and tempies 

The contour of the head is given ser} 
ous study, and all that tends to good 
balance and graceful poise is accepted, 
while what is unbecoming is rejected 
with a promptitade that seems to forete! 
the emancipation of individual taste from 
the dialectics of tyrannical fashion. To 
be besutiful is the present deilightfo! 
mode, regardiess of the how—and if not 
beautiful, at least charming. 

There is no set style of coiffure this sea. 
son, happily forall. Bat an idea of suita- 
bility bas asserted itself, and a variety of 
styles, pretty and correct, for various oc. 
cations are recogn's3d. 

No one of good taste thinks, for in. 
stance, of dressing her hair high on her 
head and puffing it out with ribbons and 
feathers for the theatre. The best-dressed 
woman, with the consideration charac. 
teristic of good breeding, arranges the 
headdress 80 as not to interfere in the 
least with the view of those bebind ber. 
However, low, flat ornaments are coming 
into fashion for theatre wear, and the un- 
covered or simply ornamented head has 
led our women a step nearer to the ideal 
theatre audience; that is, the one which, 
like the Engiish audience, appears with 
exquisite formality in full dress, 

A well-known pbysician divides fruit 
into fives classes, each possessing s 
special curative value—the acid, the 
sweet, the astringent, the oily and the 
mealy. 

Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, peaches, apples, lemons and 
Oranges belong to the acid fruits and 
bave great merit. Cherries, however, are 
probibited to those wno have neuralgia 
of the stomach; strawberries and rasp- 
berries are recommended to those of bil- 
lous temperaments and denied to those 
in whom diabetes is suspected. 

Of the sweet fruits the doctor says 
plums prevent gout and articular rhe- 
umatism. The grape is given the very 
first place. He is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of what is known in Europe as 
the grape cure, which provides that for 
several days the patient eats nothing but 
grapes, consuming from one to two 
pounds daily, with a gradual increase to 
ten pounds. 

After a few days of this diet the ap- 
petite im proves and an increased capacity 
to endure fatigue is noticed. The grape 
cure is especially suited to persons who 
are ansemic, rheumatic, dyspeptic or con- 
sum ptive. 

One of the newest colors in evening 
shoes is a light primrose, and an improve- 
ment on the red Russian leather slippers 
is the ruby giace kid, which is mucb 
softer. There is according to trade par- 
lance a great feeling for heliotrope, and 
indeed any colored dress can be matcled 
in kid, and any dressing gown in velvet 
fur-edged slippers. 

A little equare of soft leather rubbec 
over with prepared chalk and tnen 
shaken out serves many a fair une ins‘ead 
of the more palpable powder poff. Ifa 
hemstitcbed handkerchief be carried, one 
hem can be opened, tbe little leather 
rolied up, pushed in and so secreted. 

A Spanish Sandwich.—Two slices ©! 
rye bread, cut very thin. Take one 20d 
spread first with made mustard, toen 
with cotitsge cheese; butter the o'her 
slice, and when the two are laid togetier 
the sandwich is evolved. 

Lemon Pie with Raieins.—Take three 
gocd sized lemons and roll till soft; put 
the juice in a dish, picking out the s¢e.*, 
and chop the peel very fine. Ssed auc 
chop a cupfal of raisins, and mix 4 
gether with one and one half cupfu's 
molasees; stir well and add a little 
and water. Do not hurry the baking ‘* 
it will ron out. This makes two ;'« 
Bake with two crusts. 

Orange Jelly.— The jaice of 
oranges, the grated rind of one, juice « 
rind of one lemon, one and one bal! 
fais of sugar. Pat one balf box of zg 
tine into cold water, let it stand 
hours, add a pint of boiling water 


he ster 


’ 


ingredients, pour into D 
and set on ice to coo! 

r ean Carpeta.—A soluti 
part of ammonia and three of luke* 
water will, if well rubbed into cw 


take out all stains 





LOVE AND PAIN. 
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Of Land Tenures. 


| ese ulilitarian days, when bard 





« the dominant factor in life, we 

pot expect to find landlords abroad 

og with their lands for the merely 

141 sum which satisfied some of 
ancestors in feudal times, 

bas become too valuable a com- 

, for such generosity. In the ‘good 

sys’ when feudalism was in the as- 

ant—times which, notwithstanding 

ence, were not altogether desti- 

‘ redeeming features—we find the 
~ personal relationship which sub- 
«-'e) between lord and man sometimes 

isiy reflected in the services ren- 
lered ty the vassal in respect of bis 
land 

“co lents of the law of real property 
are familiar with the sslient features of 
tbe o.d tenures, of knight service, grand 
and pelil serjeanty, and free and common 
« cege: but through these domains there 
» little bypaths which the general- 
itv «f law students, eager to know only 
» much bistorical matter as will 
ery ain the present-day condition of the 
jan’ laws, may easily everlook; these 
si depaths, nevertheless, will amply re- 
ward (be literary wayfarer who seeks to 
ér; ore them, 

A though instances of quaint tenure- 
“rvices can be found in almost every 
Eogiisb county, Kent seems to have en- 
joyed asingular pre-eminence in this re- 
spect. Here are a few examples. The 
owner of the manor of West Peckham 
wes (ound, in return for the grant of the 
wanor, to find a man to carry the king’s 
xg *tawke beyond ses; in the case of the 
menor of Seaton, the lord had either to 


par 


sire. 


go timeelf or provide a man to go as 
vaitrarios—that is, leader of the king’s 
grey tcunds — whenever the monarch 

| to Gascony, and the time to be so 
g °©0 was thus curiously fixed, “until be 


vautrarius) had worn outa pair of 
*\(e* worth fourpence, bought at the 
cost {"”? 
‘the most ludicrous instance of all 
Was tLe case of Archer’s Court, an es- 
t (he parisb of River, a few miles 
Dover; the tenure was in grand 
ry, the service being that the 
* -Lould accom pany the king on his 
’ « journeys between Dover and 
t on tbe French coast, and bold 
yai head should there be cccasion 


* Kings can confer gifts of land, 

40 grant no immunity from the 

! sa sickne6ss, and what could the 

nant do if he too, like bis liege 

Sered its pangs? Would it not 

w disloyalty in the vassel to feel 

‘while the august monarch was 
rated ? 

Ler estate in the same county was 

, amuch more agreeable tenure, 

»: The liability to carry the last 
' 1.6 second course to the king’s 
and present the sovereign with 

4,.6 Cups, 

“nling gilt spurs, providing a sbip 
‘‘4in Quota of men, cr breeding 
ariogafalcon or hound were ex- 

‘imo00 forms for the services 


ng Kent, we find that Bury House, 
Sew Forest, was—perbaps still is— 
er the obligation of presenting 
“recgp, whet ever he or she enters 
rest, with a brace of milk-white 
48, @ breed being preserved ia 


, in 1789, was the recipient 
mentary leash, the incident 
ny being considered suffi 
g to form the sat 
nas Lawrence 
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turies the city of Nor- 


f the manor of Carlton, 
annuaily twenty- 
pies for the royal kitchen. 
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The rent, it appears, originated in the 
early days when Norwich stood at the 
bead of a wide estuary, when as yet its 
@ntrance was not blocked up by the sand- 
bank on which Yarmouth now stands, 
Mention is made of the service so late as 
1835 in the report on municipal corpora- 
tions in Engiand. 

The city of London has also its curious 
services to render annually. Each year 
on the morrow of St. Michael, or bet ween 
that day and the morrow of St. Martin, 
the City Solicitor attends before the 
Queen’s Kemembrancer, to account for 
the services due by the city in respect of 
® piece of waste ground in the county of 
Salop, calied “The Moors,” and for a 
tenement, calied “The Forge,” in the 
parish of St Ciement Danes, Strand. 

After the reading of certain documents 
this time bonored prociamation is made: 
“Oyez, oyez, oyez, tenants and occu piers 
of a piece of waste ground, called ‘The 
Moors,’ in the county of Salop, come 
forth and do your service.” 

Two emali bupdies of peeled twigs, 
each tied at tLe ends with red tape, are 
then produced, one of which the solicitor 
cutsin two with a bilibook, and the other 
he treats in asimilar fashion, with this 
di flerence, that a batchet is substituted 
for the bulibook. 

This archaic ceremony symbolises t! «6 
rigbt of the Crown, as lord, to receive, 
and the obligation on the city, as vassal, to 
farnish fuel as one of the incidents of the 
tenure. A second proclamation is then 
made: 

*Tenants and cccupiers of a certain 
tenement cailed ‘The Forge,’ in tbe par- 
ish of St. Clement Danes, in the County 
of Middlesex, come forth and do your 
service.”’ 

In response to this summons, the City 
Solicitor, with all solemnity, counts out 
six borse-sboes and sixty-one hob-nails, a 
service acknowledged by the Queen’s Ke- 
membrancer saying “Good number.” 
This quaint function dates from a very 
remote period. 

Witb regard to ‘‘The Moors,”’ that piece 
of ground, as appears from the Ex- 
chequer Kolis, was granted to one Nicho- 
las de Mora, in the reign of Henry III. 
As to “The Forge,” it represents a piece 
of ground which was granted, also in the 
reign of Henvy III., to one Walter le 
Brun, farrier, for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a forge, which was to be heid 
under the service of rendering yearly the 
six horseshoes and sixty-one bobnaile. 
A forge was in fact built, but was de- 
molished during the peasants’ revolt, and 
never re erected. 

The ground on which it stocd, some- 
times known as Templar’s Field, was for 
long used by the lawyers of the Temple 
as a tilting ground; but so many riots 
seem to have been originated by this em- 
ployment of the ground that the city 
ultimately scquired it and ousted the 
Templars. 

“The Moors’’ also at an early date fell 
into the bands of the corporation, the 
obligation of rendering the stated ser- 
vices, of course, passing with the pro- 
perty. 

Alttough not particularly curious, the 
services rendered by the Dukes of Mari- 
borough and Wellington for the estates 
of Woodstock and Strath fieldsaye respec- 
tively are of sufficient historic interest to 
warrant their inclusion bere. 

By the statute 3 and 4 of Anne, the 
Manor of Woodstock and the Hundred 
of Wooton, witb their nume:ous “appur- 
tenances,’’ were settiod on John, Duke of 
Mariborough, snd his beire, ‘to be 
holden of Her Majestie, Her Heirs and 
Successors, a6 of her castie of Windsor 
in free and common socege by Fealty, 
and rendering to Her Mejeosty, Her Heirs 
and Successors, on the second day of 
August in every year [ (he anniversary of 
Bienbeim) for ever, at the Castile of 
Windsor, one standard or colors with 
three Fiower de Luces painted thereupon, 
for all manner of Rents, Services, Exac- 
tions, and Demands whatsoever.”’ 

Ip the seme way, the Act 55 Geo, III, c. 
1%, paseed immediately after Waterloo, 
granted asum of money to be expended 
in the porchsse of a suitable residence 
and estate for the Duke of Wellington, 
which estate when acquired was directed 
‘to be boiden by the said Duke and his 
heirs, and the persoas who may be én- 
titled thereto of His Mejesty, His Heirs 
and Successurs, as of bie Casiie of Wind- 
sor in free and common socage by Fealty, 


and rendering to his Majesty, His Heirs 
and Successors, on the eighteenth day of 
Jane in every yenr, at the Castie of 
Windsor, one Tricolored Fiag, for ali 
manoer of Kents, Services, Exactions 


and Demands whatsoever.’ 


These banners are regularly presented 
to Her Majesty at Windsor on the two 
anniversaries, andare then suspended 
in the Grand Chamber of the Castle, 
where they are usually pointed out to 
visitors, 

In Scotiand tenure-services, analogous 
in point of singularity, though not so 
common, sre notunknown. Of these the 
most curious is that of the barony of 
Carnwath, which was charged with the 
burden of providing an annus! prize, 
consisting of two pairs of hese contain- 
ing two half-yards of English cloth, fora 
foot race. 

Elsewhere we read of a more singular 
case—that of certain lands near Cramond, 
in Midlothian, which were held under 
the service of furnishing the sovereign 
every time he, or she, passed over Cra- 
mond Bridge. with a ewer of water, basin 
and towel. This is said to have origi- 
nated in a grant by James V. tos peasant 
of the land of Braehead, in return for 
services rendered to the monarch. 

James was orcs attacked and hard 
pressed by his assailants, when s peasant 
came to the rescue, and assisted in beat- 
ing ft the attacking perty. When the 
con flict was over this peasant conducted 
James to a barn, where s basin and towel 
were with some difficulty procured for 
the king to remove from his person all 
traces of the fray. 

Entering into conversation with bis 
aquire, James ascertained that thesummit 
of bis ambition was to own the farm on 
which he labored. Sometime afterwards 
the farm, which belonged to the Crown, 
fell vacant, whereupon the peasant was 
requested to visit Holyrood Palace, where 
he was informed by James that a grant 
was to be made to him of the farm he 
bad so great sn ambition to possess, A 
charter was subsequentiy executed con- 
firming the gift, and bearing that the 
grant was made on the condition that the 
grantee and bis successors should present 
a ewer, basin and towel for the king to 
wasb his bands each time be happened to 
pass Cramond Bridge. 

The crest, a demi-huntaman winding a 
born, and the motto, “Free for a Biast,’’ 
of the Clerk family of Penicuik, Mid- 
lotbian, reflect the fact that their estate is 
held by the service of winding a born 
three times whenever the sovereign 
comes to hunt on the Borough Moor of 
Edinburg. 
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MOURN FOR A WEEK. 





When a Loudon Jew dies, the funeral 
is attended by many a quaint old custom. 
There is never an elaborate show, for 
flowers, plumes, and ali other trappings 
and ornamentations of woe are forbidden, 
and a Kotbachild would be buried in the 
same unpolished rough desl ccflin as 
would shelter the last remains of the ve- 
riest pauper. 

Only men are allowed to follow in the 
funeral procession, and after the return 
of the mourners from tbe simple cere- 
mony atthe graveside, they are all ex- 
pected to partake of a frugal meal of dry 
bread, sait and pieces of hard-boiled 
OZK- 

Immediately there commences the 
eight days of religious mourning. Strict 
confinement to thé house is enjoined, and 
the custom has been obseerved since the 
time of the patriarch Jacob by all the 
blood relations of a deceased Israelite. 

The mourners are not ciad in ‘‘sack- 
cloth and ashes” (except symbolically), 
but they sit all Cay long on very low 
stools near the flor, and to reilevethe 
monotony of their mourning, there is a 
constant procession of friends and ac- 
quaintances arriving to offer their sym- 
pathy and condolences, 

E:iquette demands that the mention of 
death shail be exciuded os far as possible 
from the mourning room, and the guests 
considerately endeavor to maintelio as 
cheerful and entertaini:g @ conversation 
as they can In thé circumstances, There 
isa proverb: “It is meritorious to raise a 
laugh inthe mourning 1roowm,”’ and each 
friend does his best to banish the grim 
remembrance from the minds of the be- 
reaved. Tnuere is, of course, the inevi- 
table reaction at the periodical bours of 
prayer. 

The compulsory sbeence from work 
during more than 8 week necessarily 
meank @ very cOnsiderabie ices of wages 


to the ordinary Jewish workman, but 
nearly 6very one provides for such con 
Lingencies by JOIDINg @ tm ironing & ery 
wi bh re Bb peneses (hem for ei! “% 
jieness 

A most liaudcabir « i f ‘ ata 
the ordinary Lbousenold cares of cooking 
and cleaning shall be done by the Kindly 
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cMices of neighbors. Each guest or com- 
forter as he arrives secretly deposits in 
some handy corner his contribution to- 
wards the general stock of provisiona, 
His packet of tea or dish of fruit will 
only be found on bisa departore, for del- 
joacy demands that thegift shall be made 
clandeatinely. 

One kind friend will anonymo sly pro- 
vide the dinner by sending a roasted 
joint from the nearest baker's, while the 
vegetables to accompany it will be ar- 
ranged for by another. 

It would be counted an Iinbkouit to refose 
such considerate gifts or to hint st « 
superfinity, and there is seldom a house. 
hold where the store cupboard will not 
be quietly fille: the whole week long in 
this commendsble fashion. 

The bereaved mother or daughter ia 
thus freed from all thought of domestic 
cares until the times asrives for her to 
wearily take up the round of duties 
age.n, but with ber sorrow lightened and 
her life sweetened by her friends’ unof- 
ficilous kindneas. 





ASuarpr Preorue F. Marion Crawford, 
the novelist, who bas met many Arment- 
ans in the Kast, says of them: “I doubt 
whether they are the innocent, confiding, 
inoffensive Christians that the American 
pecple believe them to be. My expert- 
ence with them is that they are the sharp- 
est, shrewdeat and trickiest of all Fastern 
people, 

“They say in Turkey that it takes ten 
Jews to equal one Armenian, and five 
Armenians to equal one Persian in sharp 
business dealings. They have many able 
men among them, end I doubt not that 
their leaders have to a certain extent fo- 
mented this trouble, boping that the 
governments of Europe would interfere, 
and that Armenia would beentirel y freed 
from Turkish role,"’ 

In regard to the Turks, he says: ‘I 
would rather trade with a Turk or a Jow 
in any part of the Kast than with «CUbria 
tian. I have the highest respect for 
Christianity, but the Christians of the 
Kast are not like us, 

“The business men among them are to 
a large extent a set of sharpers, #0 much 
80 that the words Oriental Christian in 
the minds of Eastern travelersare a! most 
synonymous with that of thief. 

‘The Turks aré, as a rule, very devout. 
Nearly all of them read the Koran, and 
even the men of the better classes are 
careful to conform to the details of every- 
day Mahomedan whrsabip.”’ 

ae 7 CO 

THE most expensive product in the 
world is said to bethe charcos!l thread 
em ployed for incandescent 6lectric lam pa. 
In reducing its price to the basis of 
pounds weight, itis found thatthe fi'a- 
ments for lamps of 20 candles sre worth 
$8000 per pound, and that for lampe of 
30 candles they are worth $12 000 per 
pound, The former havea diameter of 
twenty thousandths of a millimetre (a 
millimetre equals 6.0894 in.), and the 
jatter four and ahalf thousandtha of a 
millimetre. The filaments for lampea of 
three candles are #o light that it would 
require néarly | 400 000 of them to weigh 
lib As the length of each is 10 em, 
(4,057 In), their total length would be 
157 miles. 
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HOW THEY ARE FOUGHT. 


sl) present-day American 

steurd and ridi 
4 v nowaday~ 
mvitation to 

- free ora i J 

sil const) ame etpetay 
‘ slling hima 
Igrissge thie challenger 


Yet itis only just 

ecoustom died out 
sod England. 

gili- “J skiing countries 

poractt ed. In 

the «ivilized world 

snd ty the code ot 

“st insult by seeking to 

ny the risk of being killed 


. 
' - 


ere duels are most 
thousand meetings 
vear. Military nen, 


politicians form the 
the duellists, and to 
a=t we professions 


are is Hecessary a 


as teibiitary train- 


ire two seconds. 


we ail thie ile. 


‘ f weny 
thie se 
‘ u-st n 
CApor ! 
tte ly rie 
ih eve 
‘ erv diflerent 


Slim one has 

thie sntauyeonists «tand 
; right sides 

. P ler te present 


fir opponent's aim 


tore than 

the tearre tefore firing. 
luellists 
(lemenceau is the 
brance, and 
oa t~ ‘ , thicrre col Danaprie 
slist whe had in- 
enmeneCentils 
kenmore) recognition, 
Ponet take off 
et Deetore the 
opponent, as 
to, hie would 


' t! ad fetailet. (lem 


eed, bout his 


restanned thie 


‘ — we hil j 
rt ed, whi 
v-rig pe t ett 
at! i 
P aes 
, ' 
} mat 
i [we 
+} y 
‘ ’ 
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In Austria the duel, though less com- 


mon, is far more deadly than in France 


and Germany. Pistols are the usual 
weapons, an lthe antagoni-ts are placed 
only a few paces trom each other. With 


the sword long and turious duels are 
also fought out. Hoth military men and 
civilians fight with great herceness. 

Russian duellist<« -tand fifteen yard~ 
apart and they are allowed to advance 
live paces at a given signal and fire at 
will. If beth parties advance to the 
limit before firing, the di<tance between 
them is reduced to five yards. 

Should one fire and miss, the other is 
allowed to advance his five paces before 
returning the fire. Semetimes one is 
mortally wounded betore firing, but has 
still suflicient strength left to advance 
five yards, take steady aim, and shoot 
his opponent dead. 

In the Baltic 
guinary method i- replaced by one still 


Provinees this san- 


more horrible. The combatants stand 
only three paces apart; the pistois are 
held pointing upwards, and at a given 
signal they are lowered and discharged. 
It would seem impas-ible to aveid kill- 
ing one’s man at such close quarters, but 
this is not the case. 

The duellists ar th so anxious to 
yet the first shot that 
the sharp, downward movement of the 


beth often miis-, 


arm causing the ballet to be buried in 


the ground or only wound the lower ex- 


tHiities eprnpertitses Tenn « tive shots 
are exchanged witheut either purty 
being injured 

Among the hot-tles.ded Italians and 
Spaniards duelling is a common every- 
day method of settling disputes. The 
aword jis the ial weapon, though the 
stiletto is also frequently used. Some- 


the death of at 
Latants, they are 
tied foot te foot and tight it out with 


daygyers 


rder te insure 


titties, iui ¢ 


least one of the eeorm 


eR —— — 


(unter. Creran Costos.—One of the 
curious Cretan eustom= which prevail 
om the eve of every Insurrection ix 





EVERY PHASE or CHRISTMAS 


IN SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
I—A Novel Christmas Night at Home 


II—The Complete Table on Christmas Day ; — 
By Mrs. Rorer , 


III The Christmas Tree Up-to-Date 


December 4, 1897 


known as fraternization. (ne .,; 


mediate results is the cessatic:, P 
feuds, enmity, and rancor. 

It is carried out as follows. 4 a 
of individuals choose a young ; 
must be pretty—no difficult » 
Crete. They inform ber parents ‘ 
intention, and the needful eon. ni 
never withheld. 

Then a priest is sent for and told u, 


begin the ceremony. He takex « ery 
iong girdle and jcins all the men : 
in a circle, in the centre of whi. the 
young girl is placed. Then the «, rey. 
man recites a number of prays rs, and 
winds up by giving his benediction tw 
all present. 

The moment he pronounces },). last 
“Amen” the circle and its centre “tand, 
to all religious and social intents and 
purposes, in the relation of brothers and 
sister to each other. Each of the tales 
is bound in honor—and a Cretan knows 
no more sacred obligation—to protect the 
girl throughout her lite, but none or 
them can ever take her tor his wite. She 
is and remains their sister, in the «yes of 
the priest and the people, to the ond of 
her days. But they must also <tand by 
and succor each other, and if needs< Le, 
at the cost of their life itself. 

DAILY OCCUPATION.—It is not uy 
to banish trom this portion otf life any 
idea or hope ot peace. That is kept for 
the evening, when labor is over, and the 
comtorts ot home and rest take its place: 
or itis reserved tor the evening ot lite, 
when exertion ceases and energy droops; 
or it is relegated to some time in the 
tuture, when suflicient means have been 
secured to make work appear unneces- 
sary. 

It stands for the realization in some 
way of ease, comfort, leisure, luxury, 
opportunity. On the other band, toil, 


th it 





iusual 


effort, hardship, struggle, are all put in 
opposition to it. 
‘Thus men will often live lives of labor 


and sacritice, hoping by this means to 
obtain peace and tranquillity when the 
toil is over. But, to unite the two, to 
enjoy peace in toil, tranquillity in effort, 
seldom occurs to them. Yet no peace 
worth having exists without power, an! 
power must have its outlet in activity. 
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